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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@—— 
A NOTHER change of the political kaleidoscope! Last week all 
A seemed fair for the Treaty of Washington,—fairer, perhaps, 
than, considerivg Lord Granville’s very cautious language, it ought 
to have seemed. This week heavy odds are freely taken against it, 
though opinion is divided as to whether the dénouement will come 
to-day at Geneva, or whether an adjournment will be there pro- 
posed by the Italian arbitrator, Count Sclopis, and agreed to, 
and the subsequent discussions, popular and ofticial, prove fatal to 
it. All that we know is that the two Governments have been 
wholly unable to come to any agreement about the (very) 
4*new feature of International Law,” of which we have given 
and discussed the terms elsewhere, imported by the American 
’ Senate into the Supplemental Article, and which nothing 
could induce General Grant even to propose to the Senate 
to alter; that Congress, therefore, adjourned without rati- 
fying any provision of the kind; and that during the whole of 
the last week the British Government has been making the most 
ardent efforts to procure an eight months’ adjournment of 
the hearing; that two suggestions of Lord Granville’s to Mr. 
Fish have been snubbed by that gentleman,—the suggestion 
for a joint request for adjournment, and for a conditional delivery 
of our reply with reservation of our rights, in case the Indirect 
Claims should not be withdrawn before the hearing of the Case ; 
and that it is at present quite unknown how far the Ameri- 
can Government is or is not likely to approve of the course finally 
taken by Lord Granville, apparently without its sanction,—the 
course, namely, of asking for an indefinite adjournment, and with- 
holding our reply and the completion of the formalities, till it can 
be seen whether we can come to a satisfactory understanding 
about the withdrawal of the Indirect Claims with the United 
States. To-day may either finally cancel the Alabama part of the 
difficulty, or open a new epoch of suspense and of too probably 
sterile negotiation. 


Mr, Gladstone and Lord Granville, questioned in the Houses of 
Commons and Lords on Tuesday as to a despatch of Lord Gran- 
ville’s asking Mr. Fish to concur in a joint request to the Geneva 
Tribunal for an eight months’ adjournment, which had been 
transferred, as the spoils of some Yankee * literary enterprise,” to 
the telegraphic columns of the Daily News of that date, admitted 
that the despatch was substantially accurate, though the sum- 
mary of Mr. Fish’s objection was not so, and said that the period 
of adjournment suggested was for eight months in order to bring 
round not only the next ordinary meeting of the American Senate, 
which takes place in December, but the meeting of Parliament, 
which takes place in February. ‘he Prime Minister, however, 
did not refer to the purloined despatch till the Parliamentary pres- 
sure compelled him; having concluded a very meagre statement 
of the situation without allusion to it, when Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
while declining to read what he called a *‘ humiliating despatch,” 
demanded explanations, and elicited that it was a genuine 
despatch, betrayed on the other side of the Atlantic,—special 
facilities for betrayal have been given through General Schenck’s 
omission to put it into cypher before sending it. Mr. Disraeli 
described Mr. Gladstone’s explanation as ‘‘ wanting in frankness,” 
and said he knew ‘nothing more unwise and indiscreet and 











| nothing more to be deprecated than that the relations between the 
two countries should be wade the stalking-horse and chief subjects 
of discussion ” on all the American hastings during a Presidential 
campaign. He added that he believed the Government to be 
framing a policy which would end “in disaster and danger to 
England.” 


No Liberal Member took quite so strong a line as thir, and Mr. 
Bentinck, as usual, promptly condemned his own leader (Mr. 
Disraeli), condemned the Prime Minister, the principle of arbitra- 
tion, and everything else any way condemnable ; but the tone of 
the Commons was, on the whole, alarmed and irritable, while that 
of the Lords was thoroughly angry at the eight months’ delay, and 
the anxious request for it. Lord Cairns, of course, doubted the 
legality of an adjournment not requested by both the parties jointly, 
and denied that it would be competent to us to ‘‘ cancel” the ap- 
pointment of our Arbitrator, as Lord Granville in the annex to his 
purloined despatch had proposed; the Lord Chancellor replying 
that if the Treaty continued to be interpreted in a sense in which 
we did not sign it, it would be quite competent to us to withdraw 
from it, and therefore to cancel the appointment of our Arbi- 
trator. The discussion, however, died away, their Lordships 
feeling it necessary to wait for documents. 


It is a matter of anxious doubt whether, in case the Alabama 
part of the Treaty is torn off it to-day at Geneva, that will or 
will not dissolve the obligations of the other Conventions it 
includes, especially the San Juan Convention, the Canadian 
Fisheries’ Convention, and the Convention deciding the reciprocal 
claims other than Alabama Claims. It seems that this must rest 
in great measure with the American Government, who assert, not 
on very plausible grounds, that in all other parts of the Treaty 
they give and we take, while in the Alabama part alone they 
took and we gave. The British Government at least is willing to 
give effect to the other parts of the Treaty, whether its main link 
is severed from it or not, and as many of the ‘provisions affect- 
ing the fisheries are already in operation, it may be hoped that 
this will be so. But when once water enters a ship, even though 
it be built in separate iron compartments, one is not sanguine 
about the fate even of those which are still water-tight. 


Recent accounts from America are very favourable to the 
chances of Mr. Greeley. The New York Democrats have accepted 
him with enthusiasm, as have also the Democratic Conventions of 
Kansas, Iowa, and South Carolina. It is believed that the Con- 
ventions of Ohio, Indiana, Florida, and Delaware, which are 
already sitting, will follow the same course ; and Illinois, which is 
influenced by Senator Trumbull, may be considered secured. The 
probability therefore that the Democratic Convention which 
meets on Monday will regularly nominate Mr. Greeley, instead of 
merely declining to nominate anyone, is increasing. If it does, the 
fight will be one of the most severe on record. The bitterness of 
the strife may be understood from the fact that Mr. Sumner, openly 
and in his place in the Senate, charges General Grant with having 
appointed every living relative to office, with accumulating a 
fortune out of gifts repaid by high appointments, and with in- 
tending to establish Czesarism. 


The Lords had their field-night on the Ballot on Monday. 
Earl Grey moved the rejection of the Bill, and was followed. by 
Lord Salisbury and fifty-six Peers; but the Duke of Richmond, 
the leader of the Conservatives, advised his followers to pass the 
second reading and make secrecy optional in Committee,—a dodgy 
and dangerous device. It was accepted, however, by several 
Peers, and the second reading therefore passed by a majority 
of 30. We have analysed the principal speeches in opposition 
elsewhere, but may mention here that the debating on the 
Government side was feeble. Lord Ripon produced well-worn 
arguments, Lord Kimberley stated Colonial precedegts—which 
do not matter a straw, as Colonists cannot be intimidated—and 
Lord Hatherley only showed that the electors wished for the Bill, 
new Tory borough candidates usually accepting it. We think he 
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did chow thie, bus there is a raueh e'rong r Vit of evidercy, The| he Protestants of Pr 4a0 vave called a Syr/d, or Genera) 
Ilouse of Commons certainly dislikes the Bil. Cunsequently, as | © vsacil, apparcatly to dcidie whether the Bible is tc be the 
it has passed it, it has passed it under pressure from the ultimate rule of faith in their Churches. The orthodox affirm 
constituencies. that it is; the ‘ Liberals,” who are avowedly Unitarians, and 
Pt = ‘ | whose leader, M. Athanase Coquerel, preaches to Unitarians in 
_ ae bees. 4 © Be Sew a | England, affirm that it is not, a at all oe that the Synod has 
ee Snes Sener ne Sennen ov Sy “ om | no power to declare that it is. So bitter has the contest been, 
and the great Howse seems unable Lend oe a - er ‘cr al that the Liberals have threatened secession, and nave been told by 
candidate, Mr. Arther Rawell ing te Tee, on 7 M. Guizot to follow their consciences in that matter. The orthodox 
Pahetng 200 being 5 cxndiiote we on % © rg “" have resolved that the ‘* Holy Scriptures are of sovereign authority 
Bassett, s teenth tanker, nee annetingy come ote ‘ ond *| in matters of faith and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ,” and 
says openly he sits as warming-pan for the Marquis of Tavistock, have proposed as a substantive vote that the Synod has power to 
and counties do not like warming-pans. Colonel Stuart, the Tory modify ite internal régime. ‘This was carried by 61 to 45, and will 
Candidate, is vot very popular, but we seem to be coming oo days it is understood, be followed by the aduption of a creed where. 
when any Tory can carry an English county and no Liberal can ‘esas thts eyrener ait einai ? 
carry an English borough. Are we to have a J’arliament in P J 
which the Liberal cause will be represented by Scotch Members) ‘The International Race between four American rowers and four 
alone, with a Northern Radical here and there to infuse into their | members of the London Rowing Club came off on Monday, 
solid sense a little fire ? amidst the kind of weather to which we have this year been 
accustomed. ‘The course was from Mortlake to Putney, and it 
was evident from the start that the Americans had no chance 
whatever. The Londoners rowed away from them from the start. 
The only special interest in the race lay in the proof it afforded 
that the English style of rowing is the correct one, and that men 
who row with their arms only cannot compete with men who row 
with their whole bodies. 


Another scene in the Spanish melodrama. Marshal Serrano 
has advised the King to strike a coup d état, and suspend the con- 
stitutional guarantees, as the only method of restoring perfect 
order. The King refused, and sent for S. Zorrilla, the leader of 
the Radical Monarchists, who recently announced his intention of 
retiring from public life. S. Zorrilla accepted the task of forming 
a Ministry, and performed it successfully, calling to power his old 
friends, Cordoba, as Minister at War; Martos, as Foreign Secretary;} py. India Office appears to have finally determined to “setice 
Raiz Gomez, as Minister of Finance; and some new men. S. from its connection with the Presidency Banks,” that is, we 
Zorrilla is able and determined, and bee be supported by & NeW | imagine, to sell its shares —it holds one-third in each Bank—and 
Cortes, but be will scarcely possess Serrano’s influence with the| ¢.256 ¢o nominate official directors. The situation had become 
Army, and will be resisted by the Church. He has always been | ingypportable, the Government having no real control over thc 
for strict honesty in finance. Banks, and no intention of giving a guarantee, while the ordinary 
shareholders look to Government for protection. We imagine 
that on the withdrawal of the Government these Bauks will be 
allowed to engage in ordinary Exchange operations, which will 
immensely increase their profits and their risks. It may be as well 
to add that the ‘ painful circamstance ” telegraphed from India 
as occurring in the Bauk of Bengal is not a defalcation or a 
blunder, but the sudden and severe illness of the Bank Secretary 





As we imagined, Prince Bismarck has made no attempt to 
deprive the Catholic regiments of their Chaplains. All that he 
threatened to do through his demi-official organ was to abolish 
the Chief Chaplaincy, which for some years past has always been 
bestowed upon a chaplain who is created by the Pope a Bishop in 
partibus. The effect of this change would be to sever the special 


link between the chaplaincies and the general staff, and reduce 
each chaplain to the position of an officer of the regiment, with no | 84 Mauager, Mr. Dickson, perhaps the ablest bank manager ever 
employed by the institution. He recently returned to India 


special and regular ecclesiastical superior whose instructions he ‘ : ; 
was bound to obey. In publishing the threat, the Prince, with ageinst medical advice, and has been prostrated by over-work and 


an innocence which must be affected, argues that the Chief Chap- | ©*¢!tement. iiminiiamaiiatainss 
lain’s conduct.in prohibiting service in a building shared by an| Marguerite Dixblanc, the murderess of Madame Riel, in Park 
Old Catholic priest was ‘‘ uncanonical,” but adds that the Pope| Lane, was on Friday found guilty and sentenced to death. The 
specially approves it. That is to say, the decision of a strictly | evidence differed little from that already known to the public, but 
ecclesiastical question in a Catholic community belongs to the| the jury considered that the crime had not been premeditated, 
Chancellor of Germany or the Commander-in-Chief, and not to| but had been committed in a fit of rage, or in revenge for some 
the Pope,—a bit of Erastianism, which goes a long way beyond the | abuse uttered by Madame Riel. The Judge also in his suuming- 
Tudor theory embodied in our Articles. up appeared to agree with the prisoner’s counsel that there was 
, OP aay not sufficient evidence to prove any plan of robbery. The jury 

M. Thiers has practically won the fight upon Army Reorgani- | therefore added to their verdict arecommendation to mercy, which 
sation. Broadly stated, the contest was between those who! the judge said would be forwarded to the proper quarter. He had, 
favoured the adoption of the Prussian system, who included, it is! ,owever, carefully explained to the jury that mere abuse, however 
believed, @ majority of the Assembly, and those who admired the | annoying or disgusting, could not by English law reduce murder 
old Napoleonic system, who included M. Thiers, all the Generals | to manslaughter, or iu fact extenuate wilful murder at all. 
except ‘T'rochu and Chanzy, and a large section of the electors, who 
dislike military service, It was believed that the Assembly would 
insist on having its way, more especially as the Left was decided 
in favour of the Prussian scheme ; but M. Thiers, in an extremely 
vigorous speech, defended his own ideas, denounced the notion of 
an armed nation as barbarian, and carried his opinion against 
the three years’ service by 462 to 228. The Opposition thereon 
retreated, aud on Monday proposed four years; but M. Thiers 
burst into a passion, threatened to resign on the spot, and was 
supported by the members, angry but cowed, by the enormous 

language in which he had insisted on “ the real and actual pre- 


vote of 495 to 59, 
. aT —e sence of our Lord, under the form of Bread and Wiue, on the 
It is to be observed that the new Army Bill makes all French- altars of our Churches ;"” had spoken of the Eucharist as a 
* men iu theory liable to serve, and all are to be drilled in some ‘‘ sacrifice ” offered by the priest ; aud had declared that be him- 
fashion for six months, but only one-fourth are actually to serve, self “adored” and taught bis people to adore * Christ present 
and thie fourth is to be selected, as at present, by ballot. No ex-| in the Sacrament under the form of Bread and Wine, believing 
emptions by payment are to be allowed, and as @ priuciplenosub- | that under their veil is the sacred Body and Biood of my Lord 
es though it is supposed this may gr tdually be modified. As} and Saviour Jesus Christ.” As the English Church asserts that the 
. ete serve five years as regulars and five years as reserves, | body of Christ in the supper ‘is given, taken, and eaten... . 
te pp: that the French Army will ultimately consist of only after an heavenly aud spiritual manner,” and that the means 
ws rega e- — by 750,000 reserves; but for imme- whereby it is given is ** faith ;" as it condemns the use of the word 
ie purposes the numbers must be much smaller, or a much | « sacrifice ” in relation to it, and as it forbids adoration of the 
ee ee ey levied to begin with. As we under- cousecrated elements, these passages were not easy to get over. 
a Arran pate, . wi hp _— before the Government dis- However, with a good will to comprehension, —which would have 
owen tr rol —s y trained men, and they could hardly helped the Judicial Committee to declare three-fourths of Mr. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council pronounced 
judgment in the case of Mr. Bennett, Vicar of Frome, and a 
believer in all but transubstantiation, this. day week, aud the 
general drift of their report was,—very dangerous doctrine, but 
not clearly inconsistent with the formularies of the Church of 
England. Mr. Bennett certainly came in for the benefit of a far 
widerand more liberal priociple of interpretation than Mr. Voysey. 
The chief stress of the case lay in the bearing of some language 
used by Mr. Bennett in describing his reverence for the Eucharist, 
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Voysey’s heresies far more admissible,—they found out that the 
Church had altered a condemnation of the belief “in any real 
presence ” of Christ in the Eucharist, adopted by Edward VI. in 
1552, to a condemnation of the belief in any ‘*corporal” pre- 
sence in 1662, and they thought Mr. Bennett’s language, there- 
fore, as to the ‘‘real presence ” just admissible; again, that 
Bishop Bull had used the word “sacrifice” of the Eucharist, as 
simply commemorating the sacrifice on the Cross; and finally, 
that the adoration might refer to mental adoration. The Judicial 
Committee also finally declared against much of the extra-judicial 
High-Church doctrine of the Judge of the Court of Arches, and 
asserted that any presence of Christ in the Sacrament ‘“ which is 
not a presence to the soul of the faithful receiver, the Church does 
not by her Articles and formularies affirm.” So the sacramental 
party, so long as they do not go the whole length of Transubstantia- 
tion,—Mr. Bennett is as near it as he is to his own eucharistic 
vestments when he has them on,—are finally and happily included 
in the large embrace of the Church of England. 


The fate which we expected has overtaken the Ministry of New 
South Wales. Sir James Martin has been promptly disowned by 
the new Parliament. Mr. Parkes has been sent for, and has 
formed a ministry, with a very able (Jew) leader of the Upper 
House, Mr. Saul Samuel, and a Roman Catholic Attorney-General, 
Mr. Edward Butler, whose antecedents on the Nation are not 
unlikely to incline him to regard the plans of the Prime Minister 
of the great neighbouring colony, Mr. Gavan Duffy, with hope 
and sympathy. The Parliament has adjourned fora month. It 
is expected that Ministers will propose the reversal of Sir James 
Martin’s absurd policy in relation to the Border duties. 


The case reserved by Mr. Justice Keogh, in his Galway election 


old traveller will be amongst us again yet. The envoy of the New 
York Herald (Mr. Stanley) has brought back letters from him to 
Zanzibar, which we shall soon have. The short telegraphic mes- 
sage as to his discoveries are not very intelligible, but we believe 
them to mean that Lake Tanganyika is not connected with the 
Nile system north of it, but drained by a river flowing to the 
East into the Indian Ocean. The highest interest of the news is 
not, however, geographical, but personal. ‘The life of the brave 
old man during the three years must have resembled life on 
auother planet, and he must have gathered endless knowledge of 
people scarcely more intelligible than animals. It is a pity he is 
inarticulate. 


Mr. Disraeli made a characteristic speech on Tuesday, at the 
sixty-first anniversary of the foundation of the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor, in which he said that 
he deplored the resolve of the State to retire from all concern in the 
religious education of the people, which it would no longer either 
supply or regulate, more on account of the State itself than for any 
other reason, because to his mind this policy tended to the weakening 
of the State, and to the degradation of the science of government 
into the mere practice of police. He hoped, however, that the 
Church would step into the gap caused by the abdication of the 
State, and make an effort to promote the union of religious with 
secular education, not only among the poor, but amongst 
the middle and higher classes, for to all alike without religious 
knowledge ‘history is a maze and science a bewilderment.” 
No doubt great means would be required, but ‘means were 
merely relative.” ‘The speaker had often seen how much easier 
it was to obtain aid for a great object than for a small, Mr. 
Disraeli thought all parties in the Church might work together 
for the end of such a society as this. And so they may, if the Society 
itself does not take a party tone. One of its recent circulars was 





judgment, for the hearing of the Irish Court of Common Pleas, 
came on on Tuesday, when three of the Judges decided not only | 
that Captain Nolan was disqualified by acts of intimidation before 
the day of election, but that those who voted for him had suffi- | 
cient notice of that disqualification, knew of the conspiracy to | 
intimidate, and that their votes for him were therefore null and 

void. Mr. Justice Lawson used very firm and strong language on | 
the subject of the ** criminal ” acts of which Captain Nolan and his 
sacerdotal partisans had been guilty. They were not mere results 
of indiscreet zeal but ‘‘ crimes,” and “ those engaged in them were 
‘‘ criminally engaged in an unlawful combination.” Mr. Justice 
Morris and Mr. Justice Keogh concurred, the latter stating that he 
made the declaration in the teeth of many denunciations, public and 
private, with which he had been menaced. Mr. Justice Monaghan, 
on the contrary, while concurring in the disqualification of Captain 
Nolan on the ground of intimidation, declared that Captain Trench 
was not duly elected, because the majority of the poor electors 
‘could not have been expected to know that Captain Nolan was 
legally disqualified by his conduct from going to the poll. It was 
not true, he thought, that men were presumed to know the law 
affecting a third person's rights. They could not plead ignorance 
of the law for doing what was illegal themselves, but they were 
not presumed to know, and often could not know, that a third 
person had been acting, not only illegally, but in a manner to 
draw on himself other consequences of the illegality besides 
punishment for it. And we agree with the Zimes that this deci- 
sion is the reasonable one, whether or not it be the legal one, since 
it would be absurd to hold, for instance, that an elector ought to 
know that the candidate held a Government contract, which would 
disqualify him quite as much for being a candidate as Captain 
Nolan’s open intimidation. 


As we do not happen to agree with the Times that Captain 
Trench’s return satisfies the ‘‘ moral equity ” of the case, holding 
that no English judge, occupied with the other aspects of the case 
besides those which most appealed to the passions, could have over- 
looked the remarkable evidence as to landlord intimidation on the 
part of Captain Trench’s partisans, we will just add that nothing can 
be too strong to express our horror of the disgraceful and cowardly 
terrorism used by the Irish people against Mr. Justice Keogh, who 
has been obliged to come over to this country under a strong escort 
of police. It is this vindictive passionateness in the Irish people 
which lays them open to such violent attacks as Mr. Justice Keogh 
has directed against them, and which alone can in any way excuse 
such attacks. The violence of the people re-act upon the judge, 
and the violence of the judge inflames the people. 





Dr. Livingstone -is really alive and flourishing, and the tough 





conceived in so sectarian a spirit as to have alarmed (not 
unnaturally) many of its warmest friends. 


University College, Oxford, which claims, on rather legendary 
grounds, to have been founded by Alfred, held a dinner on occasion 
of its so-called thousandth anniversary on Wednesday, when the 
Dean of Westminster made a very amusing reply to the severe 
criticisms of the Saturday Review,—reputed to be attributable to 
Mr. E. A. Freeman,—on this mythical piece of history. He said 
that at the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of Rome, at 
the time of the Emperor Philip, there was one Saturninus, with 
an animus tristis et severus, who seeing his father tickled by the 
humour of the scene, turned away from him in disgust, voltu aversato 
notavit. University College was declared by law to be a royal 
foundation, and that was enough for their claim. Alfred perhaps 
did not really found it, for it happened not to be in his kingdom 
at all at the time specified. Mr. Lowe, however, turned this 
argument, which he called a part of “the perfidious advocacy 
of the Dean of Westminster,”—against the speaker. The land 
not being in Alfred's kingdom was the very reason, he said, why 
he would freely give it away, and enjoy the perplexity of the 
donee at not being able to get it! If Saturninus had been pre- 
sent, Saturninus himself would not have pressed scepticism home 
more successfully than the old alumni of the College themselves. 





The House of Commons on Wednesday passed the second read- 
ing of a Bill forbidding the slaughter of sea-fowl during breeding 
time. The Bill is a very good one, as the poor kittiwakes, &c., 
are in danger of extermination, and Mr, Auberon Herbert tried to 
extend its provisions to all wild birds whatsoever, arguing that 
they were our natural police against noxious insécts. He made 
out an excellent case, but rather tired the House by an amusing 
ornithological lecture, and some calculations as to the number of 
caterpillars titmice cousumed, and was solemnly told by Mr, 
Bruce that his amendment was “too broad,” and sensibly 
told by Mr. Henley that we must take care how we mul- 
tiply offences. That last is the only real objection to the 
Bill, but still the young partridges are saved by a close 
time, and we do not see why young finches could not 
be. Mr. Henley’s logical dilemma, that if we want plovers to 
increase we must punish the eating of plovers’ eggs, is funny, but 
not convincing. The object is not the indefinite increase of 
plovers, but such reasonable preservation of plovers as is consistent 
with the desire of mankind for pleasant edibles. ‘The desire for 
plovers’ eggs tempts people to spare, not to kill plovers, 





Console were on Friday 924 to 92§ for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_——— 
MINISTERS AND THE NEGOTIATION. 


HE somewhat dramatic changes of situation which the 
startling but very fragmentary revelations of the week 

have produced in relation to our negotiations with Washing- 
ton are by no means easy to apprehend and judge, without 
great danger of premature and erroneous inferences. It is 
impossible not to give our judgment on what has come out, 
but while that which has come out is so very partial and 
fragmentary, it is only fair to the Government to say that the 
impressions which now seem the soundest may prove to be erron- 
eous, and that no candid man will write without great reserve on 
asituation of which the whole outlines are by no means before 
the country. But with this careful reserve of the strictly 
provisional character of our judgment, we are strongly in- 
clined to believe that ever since the Senate altered the Supple- 
mental Article, our Government has been struggling to save 
the Treaty by efforts which were hardly dignified, not wise, and 
not likely to befruitful. If the Daily Telegraph's report of the 
Supplemental Article as amended by the Senate be right, it is 
obvious that the Senate were making a very vain and not a 
very sincere pretence of concession, by voting it at all. The 
operative part of the new Article, as reported by the Daily 
Telegraph, is this, the words introduced by the Senate being 
included within the brackets :—*‘ In consideration thereof, the 
President of the United States, by and with the consent and 
advice of the Senate thereof, [consents to the establishment 
of a new feature of international law for the guidance of both 
nations, to the effect that neither of the contracting Powers 
shall be held responsible for the acts of its citizens against 
either Government, and in favour of any belligerent Power 
with which either Government may be at war; and] consents 
that he will make no claim on the part of the United States 
in respect of Indirect Damages as aforesaid before the Tribunal 
of Arbitration at Geneva.” It is not very easy to conceive 
any Government preparing a stranger or more grotesque 
“feature of international law” than this. Let us see what 
it means. It means apparently that while the Government 
of Great Britain agrees to reimburse the citizens of the United 
States for private property destroyed by any cruiser which 
escaped from her ports through any negligence of hers, she 
will not be liable for any public property so destroyed,—for 
the destruction, say, of an American man-of-war, or of an 
arsenal entered and destroyed by the escaped cruiser, 
and this though we ae to submit to arbitration whether or 
not the expenses of American men-of-war in pursuing the 
Alabama should be paid by us! Or to put the case the 


other way, if, when we are next at war, American Alabamas | 


escape from New York, or Fenian troops cross the Canadian 
border, and destroy British property, the American Govern- 
ment will be answerable for the private property so destroyed, 
but not for any looting of the Treasury at Calcutta, or for any 
destruction of our arsenals at Bermuda, or Malta, or Bombay, 
or even Plymouth, or for the blowing-up, suppose, of the 
magazine at Montreal. There is really no sense or consistency 
in such a proposal as this, especially when made by a Govern- 
ment which is at the moment asking to be repaid for the 
public expenditure disbursed in pursuing these escaped cruisers. 
To ask for naval expenses caused by the necessity of pursu- 
ing the irregular cruisers in one breath, and to exclude, and 
ask us in our turn to exclude, those direct losses of the Navy 
which are due to their depredations in the next breath, certainly 
does not look much like a serious proposition, but very much 
like a proposition suggested almost in wantonness as a mode of 
mending a Treaty incapable of true repair. Possibly this may 
be an exaggerated view of the intentions of the Senate in pro- 
posing this wild clause. But at all events they must have 
thought very meanly of the capacity of our Government for 
indefinite concession, if they ever expected us to accept it. 
Apart from the very untenable logic of a position which, while 
claiming compensation for direct private losses, repudiates all 
claim for equally direct public losses, it stands to reason that, 
with our widely distributed colonies, and the long border-line 
between Oanada and the United States, we should be sur- 
rendering far more in surrendering all the claims of our Govern- 
ment arising out of either naval or military filibustering, than 
the Americans who have comparatively little Government pro- 
perty, and what they have situated in much safer places. We 
can hardly think that such a clause as this, utterly inconsistent 
as it is with the Treaty already signed, and yet most tena- 
ciously adhered to by the United States’ Government, was 





much more than a pretext for breaking off negotiations. But 
we may be mistaken. The American faith in our dupeability 
seems to be large. 

But the Supplemental Article so altered was very rightly 
rejected by our Government; and the only interest of it now, 
therefore, is as to the influence it had or ought to have had 
on the subsequent course of the negotiations. To our minds, 
speaking, of course, under the reserves which we have already 
mentioned, it ought to have warned our Government that we 
were betraying by far too great an eagerness for this Treaty, 
and that the other party to the bargain was aware of this, and 
prepared to trade on our intense desire for success. Instead of 
holding back, Lord Granville appears to have asked at once Mr.. 
Fish’s assent to a joint application for an adjournment of the 
Arbitration Court for eight months from the 15th June, in 
order to give further time for the discussion of this remarkably 
“new feature of international law.” “This Mr. Fish declined, 
on the ground, as Mr. Gladstone says, that the American 
Government could not ask for an adjournment which, on their 
own account, they did not desire; but he seems to have 
added that if the Court consent to an adjournment on the 
proposal of Great Britain, he would make no objection. 
Thereupon it seems that Lord Granville wished to be allowed 
to file our final reply conditionally, and to move at the 
same time for an adjournment, on the ground that Great 
Britain could not go to an arbitration at all till the Indirect 
Claims were withdrawn. To this proposal, if the various 
telegraphic reports are correct, Mr. Fish is stated to have 
replied with very great hauteur, in language which must have 
been very far indeed from agreeable to Lord Granville, unless 
it has been greatly distorted in the report. This is the 
summary given of it:—‘ Mr. Fish has telegraphed to General 
Schenck that the United States’ Government cannot, directly 
or indirectly, be a party to an agreement or understanding 
whereby great Britain is to submit an argument to the Geneva. 
Tribunal conditionally or under any protest or reservation. 
The obligations of the Treaty are reciprocal, and no rights are- 
reserved by either Government of any qualified action, while. 
the other is fulfilling the spirit and letter of the Treaty. If 
such notice of withdrawal as suggested in Lord Granville’s 
note be given, it will be the duty of the American agent and 
counsel to repel it very decidedly and in terms which self- 
respect will make necessary. Such notice would instantly 
terminate all further negotiations on the part of the United 
States’ Government.” No doubt the language was not quite so 
impolite as it seems in the report, or wecould hardly believe that 
the negotiation would have gone on atall. However, whatever 
Mr. Fish did really say, it seems that Lord Granville modi- 
fied his proposal, and instead of putting in a conditional reply 
and reserving his right to repudiate the arbitration if no under- 
standing were arrived at concerning the points reserved in the 
condition, he informed General Schenck that Her Majesty’s 
Agent at Geneva was “instructed to inform the Arbitrators 
that the differences between the two Governments are not yet 
removed, but that a solution is hoped for if further time be 
allowed. Under these circumstances, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment respectfully requests the tribunal to adjourn the present 
meeting for such period as will enable a supplementary con- 
vention to be concluded and ratified by the high contracting 
parties. In the meantime, the high contracting parties not 
being in accord as to the subject-matter of the reference to 
arbitration, Her Majesty’s Government regrets to find itself 
unable to deliver the written argument which its agent is 
directed to put in under the 5th Article of the Treaty, 
although the argument is duly prepared and in the hands 
of the agent, or to take any other steps at the present time in 
the intended arbitration. It will of course be understood by 
the tribunal that Her Majesty’s Government, while it would 
consider the tribunal to have full power to proceed at the end 
of the period of the adjournment, if the difference between 
the high contracting parties has then been removed, notwith- 
standing the non-delivery of the argument by the British 
agent, will continue, while requesting this adjournment, to re- 
serve all Her Majesty’s rights in the event of an agreement not 
being finally arrived at, in the same manner as expressed in 
the Note which accompanies the British Counter-case.” And 
it appears to be conjectured that to this course of procedure the 
American Government will offer no opposition. If it does, of 
course the Arbitrators cannot possibly adjourn on the request 
of only one of the parties to the Treaty. 

We confess that we look with very little hope and some 
impatience, not to use a stronger term, at all this importunity 
on the part of England. So long as we believed that the Sup- 
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lemental Article was a genuine concession on the part of the |into the matter calmly, this conception of the original 


United States to save the Treaty, there was fair ground 
for considerable concession on our part, but since we have 
heard, we suppose authentically, what an illusory and even 





“deposit” of doctrine and of grace, as committed to an 
institution specially created to guard and transmit it, 
is vitally assailed and almost destroyed, by the admission that 


«“gmart” kind of concession that really was, we confess that in the very same institution a great majority of those who suc- 
we think the Government ought to have taken warning, | ceeded to the same line of doctrinal tradition and the same 
and shown the United States that it was not for us to lament | legacy of Apostolic grace, whose history has been the same, 


over the failure of a Treaty in which almost all the gain was on 
their side. The United States’ Government is not one which be- 
comes easier to deal with, the more affectionately it is treated. 
As far as we can see, excepting only the letter of General 
Schenck written last week on Mr. Fish’s authority, all the 
rebuffs received have been received by us, and some of them 
very sharp rebuffs; and even that letter was due to the high 
spirit betrayed by the House of Lords. 


| 








and whose holy orders are derived from the same sources, 
utterly repudiate the doctrines held to be most essential by 
the High-Church party, and deny entirely that they are the 
organs of the sacramental grace by virtue of which alone, 
according to that party, Baptism and the Communion 
receive their regenerating power. Mr. Bennett, for instance, 
finds his view of the adoration due to the body of Christ 


We cannot think | ‘‘ under the veil” of the consecrated elements just tolerated 


that a Presidential campaign in which all these things will be in the Church to which he belongs, but no more; and he has 
the more minutely canvassed that the settlement is still in | had most vividly brought home to him that the great majority 
the future, will in any degree conduce to the good feeling | of those who have, in his belief, received the same doctrine 
between the two countries,—especially if, as is not impossible, |in a direct line of tradition from the Apostles, and the 
a general election in England should be contemporaneous with | same miraculous power to secure their Lord's “objective 


the Presidential election, and these negotiations should there- 
fore be discussed in popular and not very refined language, but 
in opposite senses, on two sets of hustings at the same time. 
We wait for further light, but in the meantime it is not easy 
to avoid an impression that our Government has mistaken the 
temper of the Government with which it has been dealing, 
and has laid itself open to needless rebuffs by expressing too 
effusive a desire for the opportunity of paying the “ Direct 


Claims.” 





RESULT OF THE BENNETT 

JUDGMENT. 

His something of ideal justice in the cycle of Ecclesi- 

eal decisions by which at length we have arrived at 
tative application of the comprehensive principle 
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wn behalf in the “ Tracts for the Times,” subsequently 
endeavoured to interpret these formule in a narrow and ex- 
clusive sense for the purpose of excluding Evangelicals. They 
are now at last, and very justly, allowed to benefit by the prin- 
ciple which they then tried to disparage, though not till after 
both the Low and the Broad-Church party have more or 
less obtained the benefit of that principle ;—and what is 
of more importance, though in one sense reaping greater 
advantages than any other Church party from that principle, 
—since perhaps never did words show more nearly categorical 
denials of the Church's Articles than Mr. Bennett’s, and 
certainly never before did any party who so far ignored 
the Ecclesiastical courts of this country as to decline to plead 
before them, profit so much by their impartiality,—they must 
in another and very important sense reap necessarily less 
advantage by it than any other. For no party in the Church 
can possibly lose so much intellectually by mere toleration on 
precisely the same level with other parties which deny and even 
denounce its principles, as that which lays its very founda- 
tion in the principle of dogmatic authority, and insists on unity 
and universality of doctrine as the principal ‘ notes’ of a true 
Church. A little persecution or the dread of it would be 
infinitely more to its advantage. Yet this toleration and this 
only is the kind of recognition which the High-Church party, 
represented by Mr. Bennett, has gained from the Judgment. 
Tt has gained the right to be let alone,—so far at least as its 
Transubstantiationist tendencies are concerned,—but it has 
gained that right only at the cost of consenting to keep its 
dogmatic genius to itself, and to subsist, like other parties in 
the Church of less pretension, on that principle of private 
judgment which so ill accords with its fundamental view. 
And, in fact, « High-Church party which only gains the 
right to interpret Church services and formule in its own 
way on condition of letting other parties interpret them in 
their way, is in a very much less satisfactory position than 
its ecclesiastical competitors. For while they take their 
stand on the intrinsic force of their reasons, or their inter- 
pretations of Scripture, the Anglicans take their stand on the 
authority of the Church, and the grace transmitted by Apostolic 
hands through the long line of the Episcopacy,—in a word, 
on the external guarantees which they are, or suppose them- 
selves, able to produce, that a special doctrine and a special 
power committed to the first rulers of the Church has been 
preserved intact from one ecclesiastical generation to another 
till it has reached our own. But, if you only look 











‘the National Church to the party which, after doing all in | 
ite )btrain comprehensive principles of interpretation 
"in its 0 











presence” on the altar, deny the doctrine, and dis- 
believe in the power they ought thus to have received, and 
disbelieve in it so completely, that they can see with perfect 
composure the protection of the law extended to those who 
assert it, and yet fear nothing for the result. Surely the 
inference could scarcely be clearer that a Church resting on 
authority which has not even had power to prevent itself 
being swamped by a heresy triumphant enough to be magnani- 
mious,—and by a heresy so grave as to insist on a vigorous 
repudiation of those fundamental prerogatives which, accord- 
ing to the High-Church party, positively constitute the Church, 
—has not had any real divine guardianship at all. The High- 
Church party is just the party which can least afford to reckon 
itself a mere party,—which can least endure to be merely 
tolerated and let be,—which must put its claim much higher 
than that, if it is to be even as much as that. It comes with 
a boast of high prerogatives and historic authority ; and yet 
it has to confess that it only shares them with those who 
ridicule and deny them. Nor has it the least power to excom- 
municate the heretics with whom it is united by the closest 
ecclesiastical ties ; on the contrary, it has to be thankful that it 
is not thrust out, and is permitted to assert its high claims with 
as much freedom as that with which its heretical competitors 
deny those high claims. It is not easy to imagine a more 
humiliating intellectual position. The High-Church party is, 
we are happy to say, to have the benefit, but it must also 
accept the indignities, of toleration. Its claims are so great 
that nobody is afraid of them. They are harmless, and like 
all harmless creeds which are not held, as far as the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council can see, in direct contradic- 
tion to the Articles of the Church of England, they are to be 
just as admissible as their contradictories, but no more! What 
a position for a party which rests its whole existence on super- 
natural guarantees of light and grace! 

We take it, then, that the chief result of the Bennett Judg- 
ment will be, while definitely entitling the highest of the 
High-Church party to keep their place within the Church of 
England, to weaken very decidedly the influence of the views 
of Apostolic authority and grace which they hold. Whether 
some of these sacramental views are not capable of being 
held solely on those grounds of private judgment and Scriptural 
authority on which the Broad-Church and Evangelical parties 
base their theology, we will not here discuss, as hitherto they 
have been very seldom maintained on such grounds taken alone ; 
but it is certain that the tendency of tolerating this party as 
a mere party within the National Church must be to compel 
them, consciously or unconsciously, to rest more and more on 
such grounds as these, if they can find them, and to press less 
and less heavily on that overworked principle of authority which 
becomes almost ludicrous when appealed to by a small minority 
of the clergy of any Church supported by a still smaller minority 
of bishops,—though the authority of bishops ought, for this 
of all Church parties, to be specially sacred. 

This, then, is, as we believe, the principal result of the 
Judgment,—indefinitely to weaken the position of the now 
tolerated party in the Church, if it remains there. Till this 
matter was decided, it might fairly have been said that the 
period of deliberation and transition was not closed ; that the 
time for resolve and action had hardly come; that good High- 
Churchmen might have been waiting to see whether they might 
not have been thrust out of the Church by clear providential 
ordinance,—by dispositions not of their own taking,—with the 
adventitious glory of a partial martyrdom,—which no doubt 
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they would greatly have preferred. But now they know that | many Reserves. As no substitutes are allowed, these men will 
they may remain, if they will; that the choice is with them ; | be the flower of the nation instead of the debauched drunkards 
that unless they believe Transubstantiation in so many words who made a trade of volunteering ; as exemption by payment 
and without any disguise, and think it their duty to bend| is forbidden, the ranks will always be full; and as the 
before the consecrated elements, they may continue to teach | Army is encamped in huts instead of cantoned in towns, 
as they have taught, and nobody will interfere with them. | discipline will always be complete. M. Thiers, in fact, 
Now, therefore, they must decide for themselves if it is/ will not create a new Army, but will bring the old Army 
possible that a Church which comprehends them only as it | up to the standard of numbers, efliciency, and discipline 
comprehends Evangelicals and Broad Churchmen, only as it | which it ought to have reached, but did not reach. He pre- 
comprehends Dr. Ryle and Dean Stanley, can possibly be the | fers a smaller result, which he is certain he can attain, to a 
divine authority and true lineal successor of the primitive | greater one, which has in it much of the character of an ex- 
Church they have been accustomed to set forth. If they | periment, seeks to make, and to make quickly, a strong French 
decide to avail themselves of the liberty granted, they will un- | Army, and not to arm the French nation. So certain is he 
doubtedly have taken the first step down from their high | that his limited object is the right one to seek that he refuses 
assumptions. Even to themselves they can hardly claim with | to seek any other, rejects the sacrifices offered by the people, 
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as much authority as before to be successors of the Apostles 
endowed with peculiar dogmatic and sacramental grace, when 
they have admitted to themselves that they have no further 
chance either of being cast forth by the heretics, or of casting 
forth the heretics, but must settle themselves down to work 
on a principle of equality, if not fraternity, with their heretical 
brethren. It is the Broad Church which will profit by com- 
prehending the High. The High Church cannot but lose by 
availing itself of what is, according to its own theory, the 
thoroughly illegitimate comprehension of the Broad. 


M., THIERS ON THE ARMY OF FRANCE. 


HE true strength and the latent weakness of M. Thiers 
come out strongly in his speech on Military organisation. 


and bluntly declares that he will either go his own way or 
retire. As he is hard when everybody else is pulpy, definite 
when everybody else is vague, and imperious when everybody 
| else is dreaming, he gets his own way, and an Assembly which 
\is at heart nearly unanimous for the German system 
unanimously reestablishes the system of the First Empire, 
which is the converse of the scheme the Members prefer. 

This a strong, intelligible, and up to a point an effective 
course of action, for which M. Thiers deserves all the credit to 
which lucidity, practicalness, and decision can entitle him ; but, 
as we said, it reveals his weakness too. His mind is too hard 
to be rec@ptive. Nothing is true to him which was not true 
in 1832. He denies the military utility of Landwehr as 
| strongly as if they had not fought in 1870, recognises no 
| advantage to a nation in universal discipline, believes in the 





Unlike the majority of French politicians, he tries, so far as | Military caste as completely as if General Steinmetz’s troops, 
his faculties will admit, to tell the truth to himself, to be dis- | who had been only two and three years with the colours, had 
tinct and clear in his own mind, to see the facts as they really | not defeated French substitutes who had passed a life in the 
are, to take a hard, concrete, unimaginative view of political | profession. 
affairs. He may, and often does, mistake his facts, as, for | matter is not very difficult to discover. At heart he regards” 
instance, on almost all questions of finance, but the failure is | the French Army exactly as Napoleon did, as an aggressive 
not due to any deficiency of will. He may utter any amount | instrument, something to be detached from the nation, and 
of eloquent bombast when eloquent bombast is convenient, | used apart from it, without interrupting the ordinary business 


but he is all the while considering the facts with a keen and | of its life, He wants a weapon, not a coat of armour. He 


And the inner cause of his obstinacy in the — 


shrewd, though it may be a narrow or even a perverted judg- 
ment. Under all his eloquence, and his epigrams, and his 


praises of France lies a hard way of looking at matters which, | 


though often wrong, is very often also correct, and always 
enables him to be decided. His view, for instance, of the 
result of the war is, so to speak, an English view, an English 
realist’s view, an English realist soldier's view, rather 
than the view of any ordinary French politician. France, 
he says, had a very good Army system, but it was made 
unreal by corruption, by neglect, and by outrageous 
deceptions; and even such as it was, it was misused by 
an incompetent and silly Administration. The Imperial 
Government went to war wilfully, when Germany would not 
have attacked her, without men, without cannon, without even 
one month of preparation. Lebouf ventured what Louvois 
would never have dared. Even Germany took twenty-six days to 
put herself in motion; but the Emperor Napoleon, who might 
have had a month, did not take a week; had only 250,000 
men, when he should have had 400,000; and kept them for 
three weeks idly stretched out along a line too extensive for 
concentration. As Germany had a Government which was the 
reverse of Napoleon’s, ‘‘a great king, a great minister, and a 
great soldier,” plenty of men, and all the time she needed, Ger- 
many of course won the campaign, though the French soldiers 
who were overwhelmed at Reichshofen fought as well as they 
ever had done. That view is, of course, a very narrow one. M. 
Thiers overlooks all the social causes of weakness in his country, 
ignores the long relaxation of discipline rendered necessary by 
the Imperial idea of conciliating the Army, and implicitly 
denies the inferiority of the French soldier in endurance under 
defeat. But the view, though narrow, is a hard one, a definite 
view, a view which has in it much truth, and on which it is 
possible to act. And M. Thiers accordingly acts on it. 
Of course, if he is right, the best, or at all events the quickest 
course for France is to continue the old system, and make it 
real instead of unreal, and use it with judgment instead of 
using it foolishly ; and this is what M. Thiers insists on doing. 
He admits compulsory and universal service in theory, and 
gets rid entirely of substitutes; but in practice he refuses to 
arm the nation, and re-establishes the early form of the con- 
scription, taking only a fourth of the whole youth each year for 
service with the colours. This gives him 75,000 men a year 
in addition to the existing Army, and will keep up the French 
Army at a level of 400,000 men, with, in five years, about as 


| does not even desire apparently that the nation should be 
| trained, thinks it more convenient that the Military caste 
should have a superiority in that respect over the whole body 
| of the people. At least, that is how we understand his 
cynical reference to the unendurable expense of arming 
the whole people, an expense which is cheerfully borne 
by Germany, and which might easily be reduced to a 
minimum by training the entire people as they pass 
nineteen for one year, and selecting the regular army by 
ballot out of that trained mass. The enormous changes of 
recent years have apparently produced no effect on his mind, 
which still adheres to its early faith,—the necessity for an 
army of old soldiers, for aggressive war, and for alliances made 
with a direct view to a campaign. He looks in his heart to 
war beyond the frontiers, to a war in which France shall 
be successful, and refuses to consider national defence as 
the first object of Military organisation, more important 
than prestige, or even than power. He is always the his- 
torian of Napoleon, a man who sees in an army a means of 
inspiring respect in foreign States, of securing, not of insur- 
ing, advantages, of playing a great game grandly before the 
world, not of revindicating and then preserving France. So 
entirely has this view the mastery of his brain, that he is 
unable to act on any other, and would rather part with power 
than use it to promote a national armament in preference to a 
professional Army. 

English correspondents appear to believe that M. Thiers’ 
threat of resigning has greatly weakened his power, and talk 
of the majority electing a Vice-President to protect themselves 
from such threats; but they are, we suspect, misinformed. 
M. Thiers has annoyed the House, but we question if he has 
annoyed the Constituencies. No people ever heartily dislikes 
a statesman for not accepting offered sacrifices, and it is 
evident from the result that the members were not quite sure 
of the electorate. As to the Vice-Presidency, M. Thiers 
can arrest that device, just as he can arrest a vote he dis- 
likes, and we cannot see that in menacing the Chamber 
with resignation he does anything so abominably despotic. 
A British Minister would threaten to resign in precisely the 
same way, though he might not couch his menace in terms 
quite so clear and hard. It is clearly impossible for M. 
Thiers to govern the country with an Army in which he does 
not believe, and if the Assembly cannot find him a successor, 
it acts wisely in accepting the consequences of the dearth of 
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statesmen in France. Anarchy is racre to be Creaded than che 
best Arrey Bill is to be desired, and the national armaraent 
would have been doubtful even if the Assembly had persevered. 
Who would have ventured to carry out such a plan, with the 
most trusted statesman and most brilliant orator in France 
telling all Frenchmen day after day that the enormous sacri- 
fice involved in the German method was unnecessary and 
would be fruitless? It was necessary to maintain M. Thiers, 
and the Assembly in retaining him showed, not for the first 
time, a hopeful spirit of moderation, of devotion to the country 
rather than to any political ideas. 





THE LORDS ON THE BALLOT. 


HE Lords as a body do not come very well out of the 
Ballot debate. The speeches, no doubt, were very good, 

very much better than those of the Commons on the same 
subject, many of the Peers raising the discussion to its true 
level,—that of a grand moral and constitutional dispute. But 
the policy suggested by the leader of the Conservatives, and 
accepted by the majority of his party, strikes us as quite 
exceptionally feeble and ill-judged. It is quite open to the 
Peers to declare that they cannot and will not pass the Bill, 
that in a matter of such magnitude they are bound by their 
consciences, and that they will risk all the consequences of 
a grave collision with the representative House. It is also 
open to them to admit that, as the nation clearly desires this 
method of representation, and as they do not affect ever to 


7s *qesist national desire, the subject has passed out of their 
; and they allow the Bill, as modelled by those who 


)it, to pass without adivision. But to pass the second 
“With the avowed intention of spoiling the Bill in 
is neither fair nor politic, and this is the course 
ded by the Duke of Richmond, and accepted by the 
ity of Peers. The Duke, with the odd frankness, or 
er naiveté, which is so marked a feature in his political char- 
acter, declared that the rejection of secret voting would give rise | 
to “a great and dangerous agitation,” and that he should there- 

fore accept it, and change the Bill in Committee into one for 
open voting by a new machinery! This is the clear meaning of 
his phrases about permissive secrecy, or rather his meaning is 
@ little worse than this. He intends to destroy the special 
justification of the Bill, which is the protection it may afford to 
voters who cannot protect themselves, as well as its special 
object, which is the release of all voters from any pressure 
except that of their own consciences. The independent do 
not need the Bill, and the dependent who do will be punished 

for secrecy as they are now punished for independence. The 

great landowner, the great employer of labour, the Trades’ 

Union, or the mob who wish to coerce voters will coerce them 

as much as ever, treating secrecy of itself as a proof either of 
treachery or hostility; while the briber will have this new 

advantage, that while he will know how his voters have voted, 

their honest comrades, whose opinion might have restrained 

them, will not. Every evil of secret voting and every evil of 

open voting will be happily united in an amendment which 

will neither express the opinion of the Lords nor realise the 

expressed desire of the Lower House. It will be impossible 

for the Government to accept such a change, the Commons 

will flatly reject the clauses in which it is to be embodied, | 
and the Peers will be reduced to one of two alternatives. | 
They must either accept the rebuff, and pass the Bill as it 

stood after needless humiliation, or they must throw it out 

after an undignified effort to evade so “dangerous” a deci- 

sion; must either yield at discretion, or fight after having 

tried to ran away. Dodging is never dignified, but dodging 

into defeat is about as humiliating a policy as the leader of a 

majority could by possibility contrive to suggest, and the 

lefeat is on the face of things inevitable. We like the Ballot 

juite as little as the Duke of Richmond does, though pro- 

yably for reasons which are not his; but we feel quite as 

trongly as its most fanatical advocate that we must have one 

rrangement or the other, that bad as compalsory secrecy may 

e, it is not half so bad as a secrecy which will not include 

he only electors whose consciences that secrecy might pos- | 
ibly enfranchise, and which will give to the plutocracy new 

veapons. We do trust, when the time arrives, the Duke of 

tichmond will have the manliness to confess an error, and 

‘ither throw out the Bill on the third reading, and so force 

in appeal to the country on a distinct issue, or suffer the 

measure to pass in the silence becoming to a statesman who 

submits to force majeure. 

We have said the debating was very geod. It is scarcely | 


possible ‘0 sey anything nev on so wel!-wora a sabjsct as the 
Ballot; but many of the opponents of the Gl) rut their 
points with the fcrce which on such a wubject belongs to men 
whose seats are not dependent upon constituents, and some of 
those points were very good indeed; so good that it is 
quite impossible to read the debate without new and stronger 
apprehensions as to the effect of this leap into the dark. 
Lord Shaftesbury, for example, who every now and then rises 
into the position a strong Bishop would occupy if he did his 
duty, and applied the test of morality to the measure of 
‘the hour—a duty no English Bishop, except Dr. Magee, can 
| be induced to perform in Parliament—gave a really eloquent 
‘exposition of the increased disregard for truth, the in- 
creased tendency to cowardly chicane, which the Ballot must 
' produce, and used one entirely new and most effective argu- 
ment. There is in England a tacit agreement between electors 
and representatives that the latter shall not be dis- 
missed without reasons assigned, which tends perhaps 
more than any other cause to solidify the action of 
the House of Commons, by keeping in it men who make 
its proceedings the business of their lives, and by induc- 
ing men who desire to share in the work of politics to devote 
themselves to careers which, if they were liable to be capri- 
ciously broken, they would instinctively avoid. If dismissal 
after one Parliament were even probable, strong men would 
avoid a career which, while it makes every other insipid, offers 
no security of permanent influence. This mutual confidence 
between electors and representatives will, no doubt, as Lord 
Shaftesbury says, be terribly affected by the Ballot, which 
will release all electors from the necessity of voting twice 
alike, and enable all to gratify those personal dislikes sure to 


‘accumulate against a member, without check even from the 


necessity of assigning an honourable reason for deserting him. 


All responsibility is left on the member, and all respon- 


sibility taken away from the electors. Just as the latter are 


rising to the sense of human dignity, they are told that they 


may perform the most responsible of political functions under 
cover of artificial night. Lord Grey’s great point also, the 
power which the professional wire-pullers must obtain, they 
alone being able to manage irresponsible masses of voters, 
though not new, has been far too much overlooked in the 
discussion, as has also Lord Cairns’ point, the disfranchising 
effect of any complicated machinery for the collection of 
votes. We do not believe that the effect of the Ballot 
in this direction can be exaggerated. It is not a 
that electors who cannot read and write are disfranchi 

by a side-wind, but that scores of thousands who cannot write 
well, who feel an incapacity to see exactly what they are to 
do and dread an exhibition of that incapacity, will stay at 
home, and, as they say in their racy English, “‘save their 
shoe-leather.” The average Englishman has a positive inca- 
pacity of understanding “forms,” of learning where to sign 
his name, which enables any one who has ever watched him 
easily to credit the Duke of Richmond's astounding story of 
the Brighton election for Guardians, when out of some 7,000 
written votes 3,500 were invalidated by the writers’ blunders. 
Thousands in every borough will never vote again for this 
reason, besides the thousands who will not vote in the counties 
because no one will carry them to the polls. There is almost 
unanswerable force also in Lord Carnarvon’s argument that 
with the Ballot, the grand English conviction that openness 
of speech and publicity of action in political affairs are not 
merely rights, but duties, inasmuch as every act done by a 
citizen must affect other citizens, who ought to know what he 
is doing, must be weakened, if it does not altogether disappear. 
Lord Hatherley’s rejoinder to this, that one of the most effee- 
tive of political functions, that of the journalist, is exercised 
in secret, is entirely beside the mark, for the act done by the 
journalist is essentially public, is intended to be visible to all 
men, and if injurious, can be punished, either through the law, 
or through the still more effective remedy, discontinuance of 
purchase. And finally, there is no answer ready, or in our judge- 
ment conceivable, to the argument against the Ballot contained 
in the strongest point Lord Ripon tried to make in its favour. 
“Tt used to be said,” he said,‘ that the franchise was a trust, and 
that the persons who possessed it were bound to exercise it 
in the face of the whole community. Now whatever foree 
that argument may have had when the constituency was a 
limited one, I don’t think it can have any at present. I don't 
suppose it can be said in these days of a very extended 
soffrage that the electors exercise that suffrage on bebalf of 
any one but themselves.” That is precisely the conception the 
secret voter will take of his position,—that he has no respon- 
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sibility for his vote to anybody but himself, that he owes | it may be ruined in a year by another whose foibles a sys- 
nothing to his fellow-citizens whom his vote may defeat,| tem of Court-Martial would have almost completely neu- 
nothing to the six millions of women above whom he is setting | tralised. 
a Legislature and a Government in which they have no voice, Whether the principle we have indicated, that of making 
nothing to the fifth of the human race whom his nominees will | dismissal dependent in some degree on the verdict of the em. 
hold in subjection, nothing to that universal mankind whose ployé’s fellows, can be carried into private life, we are not as 
fate the voice of his candidate may so directly affect ; and that | yet quite certain. The workmen in several trades, notably the 
is why Radicals who believe in a State, so persistently and as railway artisans, have suggested from time to time limitations 
it appears so uselessly resist a change which reduces the | on the right of arbitrary dismissal, and its exercise is denounced 
‘citizen of no mean State” into a mere elector. by the new Agricultural Unions; but they have never suc- 
ceeded in carrying their point, or at all events in formulating 
any restrictive rule, though a real restriction of some 
CIVIL COURT-MARTIALS. kind must exist in the co-operative associations. Nor 
‘ier curious disposition of the present day to change every | have the military legislators in the most democratic 
profession and trade into a kind of Service, governed by | States ever ventured to entrust the right of punishing breaches 
rules higher than the will of any individual, has extended | of discipline to Courts composed in the main of the soldiers 
itself to the Schoolmasters of the kingdom. It is quite evident | or sailors themselves. The danger that the men may prefer 
from correspondence before us, that the conduct of Mr. Hay- | the immediate pleasure of self-will, or the immediate advan- 
man in dismissing one of the masters of Rugby of his own| tage of reduced toil, to the permanent advantage of the 
will and as a disciplinary measure has profoundly irritated men | service or corporation, has always seemed too great to be 
who are not directly affected by it, and that the whole|endured. Nevertheless, the whole idea of trial by jury, which 
profession is inclined to agitate for a change of system, | seems in certain stages of civilization to work so well, rests 
for the introduction into all great schools of some rule, or ‘upon the assumption that private men can be induced 
custom, or etiquette which shall relieve Assistant-Masters | to prefer the supremacy of Law to their own ideas and in- 
of their present insecurity, and give them some guarantee | terests; and we cannot but think that as education advances 
#gainst individual crotchettiness and caprice. This guarantee | it may yet be found possible to strengthen the hands of great 
will not, we imagine, be sought in a right of appeal to | employers, while increasing the comfort of the employed, by 
Trustees, or Visitors, or other external authorities, but rather | associating them together in the maintenance of discipline. It 
in a right of requesting a trial such as is conceded to the | is done in the democratic Churches, where elected Elders or 
fighting Services, to the Bar, and in principle, though not | Committeemen act as decidedly as Bishops in the Episcopal 
always in practice, to the Indian Civil Service, a trial, that | Churches, and the defect of the doing is found to be not the 
is, by a Court of the masters themselves. It would not | laxity employers apprehend, but the tendency to irrational or 
surprise us in the least to hear that the best Masters all | arbitrary severity. It is done also in all the Union arr 
through the kingdom had combined to secure such a/| ments, in which discipline is maintained without the aid of any 
system, which, we must add, is beginning to attract con- | superior, and it cannot, one would think, be entirely beyond hope 
siderable favour among all classes of receivers of wages. The/|in the general system of the organisation of labour. At all 
change involved would be very considerable, but as regards | events, where all concerned are alike educated men, capable 
the educated professions, and particularly as regards those | of foresight, and attached to discipline, it is not only possible, 
tutors who in our great schools and colleges: hold positions | but easy, and unless we misread the signs of the times, it will 
which resemble in many respects those of public officers, we | after no long interval be tried. If a Bishop can usefully be 
incline, on the whole, to believe it would be beneficial. If | assisted by a diocesan council, the usual practice in America, 
we allow a trial to a soldier, whose first virtue is obedi-,| so also can a Head Master be usefully assisted and restrained 
ence, we may wisely allow one to a tutor, whose first | by a Council with disciplinary powers. 
virtue is efficiency, a virtue developed rather than decreased 




















by the comparative independence which the new system 
would secure. Of course, discipline must be maintained 
in a public school, as in every other great organisation ; 


but experience shows that a right of trial strengthens | 


instead of weakening discipline, for two obvious reasons, that 
there is better security for justice, and that punishment, if in- 
flicted, is so very much more severe. An assistant-master, if 
dismissed by the mere fiat of his superior, can always say and 
think that he was a victim of personal dislike; but a master 
dismissed by a fiat pronounced by other masters as well as 
the chief would be deemed by the world to be in some way in- 
competent, and indeed would suspect himself of some incom- 
petence. There is no good reason to believe that a body of 
masters entrusted with such power would fail to use it wisely, 
or refuse to sustain the needful discipline of the school, a 
discipline quite as important to themselves as to the chief 
among them. Officers trying officers in the British Navy dis- 
play no disposition towards undue lenity, nor can we 
see why Assistant-Masters should be ex necessitate hostile 
to their head. On the other hand, we can see very well 
why a Head Master who knew that discipline in his school 
depended on the loyal adhesion of his Masters should culti- 
vate that loyalty by his personal demeanour, and by rigid 
adherence to the laws which would then bind him and them 
alike. And we can also see that a profession thus pro- 
tected would become still more attractive to the scholars 
of the country, and would be sought by men full of 
that kind of independence and mental originality which 
is in every profession indispensable to progress. Of 
course we should lose something in return. A man 
of exceptional genius like Arnold would probably find 
himself slightly hampered by the solidarity among his 
subordinates ; but then it is not for men of exceptional force 
and originality that we make rules, and Arnold would have 
adapted himself as readily to a constitutional leadership as to 
an absolute sway. He would have recognised in the continuity 
of tone which the new system would secure full compensation 
for the slight restraint it must impose upon individuality. At 
present, while a school prospers exceedingly under an able chief, 


THORBECKE. 
Y the death of its Premier, Johann Rudolf Thorbecke, 
Holland has lost one of the most distinguished states- 
men who have ever adorned, not only the Netherlands, not 
unfruitful of great political capacities, but any country of 
Europe. It was of Thorbecke that Palmerston said that he 


regret, coupled with no envious feeling towards the sturdy 
commonwealth which honoured him as its foremost citizen, 
that nations of greater weight and influence have been 80 
destitute of public servants whose names deserve to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with his. Seventy-four years of 
age, for Thorbecke was born in 1798, represents a vast total 
of useful activity in a man who could not be inactive 
and who had been engaged from his earliest year in the dis- 
charge of public or quasi-public functions. It was not, however, 
without a feeling of painful surprise, notwithstanding that 
rumours of M. Thorbecke’s failing health had been current for 
some months past, that the news of the death of the venerable 
Premier broke upon the community. It was but a few days since 
he had made his last appearance in the Chamber, during the dis- 
cussions upon the Income-tax. The step had been taken 
contrary to the advice of his physicians, and the knowledge 
that there was more of patriotic zeal than personal pradence in 
the proceeding no doubt contributed to swell the enthusiastic 
applause with which he was greeted by the Deputies. It is 
now certain that the exertion directly accelerated his death. At 
the time, however, the spectacle of Thorbecke in his accustomed 
place was little calculated to prepare his colleagues and 
countrymen for the sad event that was so soon to supervene 
We might almost say of him, as of Chatham, that his last 
breath was given to the service of his country. Perhaps it 
was not less emblematic of the man, that while Chatham fell 
on the well-known occasion, the last energies of Thor- 
becke were expended on a question of budgetary finance. In 
his time he had been called to decide upon the gravest ques- 





tions which could affect the public welfare, but in every 


was a statesman too great for his little country; and the — 
recollection of his life and labours must indeed excite the * 
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question it was his character to be equally thorough, reflective, | 


and resolved. 
In an epoch which beholds the son of a Marseilles lock- 


smith on the Presidential Throne of France, the rise of Thor- 


becke may not excite any extraordinary emotion. It was none | 
Born at Zwolle, the|of March of that year the Pope made Utrecht the 


the less remarkable in a high degree. 


country of William of Orange. In 1853 that ultra party, 
whose chief, M. Groen van Prinaterer, would have satisfied 


| the ideal of Mr. Newdegate, found its opportunity in an event 
| analogous to the one which in England produced the Durham 


Letter and the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Act. In the month 


unpretending capital of the province of Overyssel, and of seat of a Catholic Archbishopric, with suffragan sees 


parents in but middling circumstances, there was little con-| at Haarlem, Bois-le-Duc, Breda, and Ruremond. 

diately the tide of Protestant feeling rose against the 
| invasion, and as Thorbecke professed himself to be unable to 
| perceive the danger, and, on the contrary, opined that the 


nected with his origin which seemed to promise the favour of 
fortune. In truth, it was not to fortune, but to brilliant 
abilities, which his parents spared no pains to cultivate, that 
he owed his advancement. An undergraduate of the 
University of Leyden at the age of nineteen, within three 
years he had obtained the baccalaureate, with the highest 
honours which the University could bestow, and when he de- 
parted from the collegiate cloisters in 1820 to visit during 
two years the German seats of learning, it was with a 
promise from the University authorities that a professorship 
awaited his return. Unfortunately for his chances of promo- 
tion at Leyden, the young Thorbecke, who had already conceived 
strong affinities for the philosophy of his countryman Spinoza, 
came back additionally imbued with the theories of Schelling 
and Hegel, and at the heterodoxy of his speculations on God 
and existence the Dons of Leyden refused him the promised pro- 
fessoriate. For two years more Thorbecke returned to Germany, 
and at the University of Gittingen continued to extend his 
studies, and, it may well be imagined, to view, no dull or in- 
different observer, the political spectacle which Germany pre- 
sented at the time. In effect, the four years, 1820-24, which 
Thorbecke spent in Germany were singularly rich in matter of 
interest and instruction. The sovereigns and half-sovereigns 


Imme- 


organisation of the Catholic Church was a matter for that 
communion exclusively, he was compelled to retire in favour 
of the more orthodox zeal which suited the fervour of the 
moment. As a considerable body of the Dutch Liberals 
hated the Pope witb still greater energy than they loved 
liberty, the affair was the beginning of a scission in the 
Liberal ranks which has lasted to the present day, and which 
partly affords the reason why Thorbecke, though always 
remaining the acknowledged head of Dutch Liberalism, was 
reproached with a tendency to fall behind the more advanced 
members of the school. In 1862 and 1870 Thorbecke was 
again called to form Ministries. With regard to his religious 
opinions, beyond the fact of his early Spinozaism, perhaps 
the most definite indication of his views is afforded by the 
oration which M. Jolles, the Minister of Justice, delivered 
over his remains, in which we are assured that the deceased 
had firm faith in the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul. In summing up the character of Thorbecke, we 
should probably be right in describing him as having never 
lost that professorial and didactic turn which his more youth- 




















ful pursuits had lent him. No man was ever more careful in 
| following the Baconian rule of the multiplication of instances, 
in storing his mind with the results of wide and varied ex- 
perience, which his vast grasp of principles easily enabled 
him to reduce to order and sequence. With all his strong 
convictions, however, he had the Palmerstonian knack of never 
failing to present an unrufiled geniality to the worst of cir- 
cumstances. Along with the professor, not only the man of 
State, but the man of the world, were happily blended in 
Thorbecke. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES’ BILL.—DANGERS AHEAD. 








were fulfilling on all sides their engagement to grant constitu- 
imethat fashion which, after provoking the wrath 
"Democrats of 1848, has finally ended in their 
miediatisation and Prussianisation. At the same time, 
Hwas already the focus of democratic sentiments 
Were Diasphemies in the ears of the Holy Alliance. 
i Were other matters also upon which a keen young 
ould take notes. In 1824 the injuries which the 
fMmerce of the Rhine had immemorially suffered from the 
ms and tolls imposed by Holland at the mouth 
of the river, and by the German States along the banks, pro- 
voked the angriest feelings between the Dutch and Ger- | 
mans, feelings which more than once subsequently nearly re HE gratifying rapidity with which the details of the 
plodedin war. When a quarter of a century later, Thorbecke | Scottish Education Bill have been examined and settled 
was Premier of Holland, one of the most important measures | by the House of Commons in Committee has opened the way 
of his ministry was the abolition of all navigation dues in | for bringing forward those measures of industrial legislation 
favour of the vessels of such nations as were ready to| which stand next upon the Ministerial programme. Prominent 
return the compliment to the traders of Holland. In 1825 | among them is the Masters and Servants’ (Wages’) Bill. This 
King William I. acknowledged the rising fame of the young | proposal was designed to legalise the recommendations of the 
savant by nominating Thorbecke to a professorshipin the Univer- late Royal Commission on the subject of “Truck.” As 
sity of Ghent, more tolerant or less devout than Leyden. After | originally drawn, it presented a thorough and comprehensive 
the revolution which divorced Holland and Belgium, Leyden | scheme, admirably fitted to extinguish every form of that 
became sufficiently relaxed from its former austerity, to grant | nefarious system for coercing workmen, holding them in 
at length a professorial chair to its distinguished alumnus. | thrall, and making gain of their enforced helplessness. But 
At Leyden especially did Thorbecke succeed, by his teaching | an evil fortune has unhappily befallen it. Between the weak 
on history and political economy, in creating a school of | complaisance of Mr. Bruce and the crotchetty dislike of Mr. 
Liberal politicians, who were later to fight side by side| Fawcett, its success is grievously imperilled. The Home 
with him in effecting the reformation of the Constitution. Secretary, through sheer lack of resolution, gave it over to the 
After the abdication of William I. and the accession | tender mercies of a Select Committee, by whom it has been 
of William II., the voice of Thorbecke became louder and | so warped and transformed as to deprive it of well nigh every 
bolder in the demand for constitutional reform. Almost | particle of virtue; while the Cambridge Professor, inspired by 
everything required reform. Religious equality and ministerial | an ardent zeal for the pure gospel of political economy and 
responsibility were among the most indispensable require- | /aissez-fwire, would supersede it altogether as an expedient 
ments, and Thorbecke was already preparing that alliance be- | derogatory to those it seeks to benefit, incapable of doing them 
tween the Catholics and the Radical Protestants to which | any real good, and certain to work a degree of mischief none 
Holland owes the present Constitution. The work of victury the less injurious that its operation is subtle and indirect. 
was not easy. It took the salutary terrorism of 1848 to | Thus, it will be seen, the prospects of the measure are far 
impress the wisdom of progress on the minds of the Court | from encouraging. 
ind the old Conservative party. In 1849, Thorbecke became | What could have tempted to the folly of referring to a 
Premier. He had previously been the President of the Com- | Committee a Bill justified and prepared as this had been it is 
mission for revising the Constitution. | impossible to surmise? Certainly the most ingenious person 
The first Ministry of M. Thorbecke lasted from 1849 to | would be puzzled to discover any reasonable excuse for such a 
.853. During that period, old, illiberal Holland came to an | proceeding. None was offered; none was asked ; Mr. Brace, 
end, and new Liberal Holland was born. The activity of the |—good, easy man!—jumping at the proposition whenever it 
Premier extended over the entire field of communal, provin- was advanced. Perhaps he was moved by the idea that it 
tial, and electoral legislation, and the existing Dutch Consti- | would be an excellent method for getting the subject off the 
sation is the work of his hands. Had the principles of , notice-paper during the long period when, otherwise, it must 
religious equality been adopted five-and-twenty years earlier, have figured there, from week to week, without any progress 
the secession of Belgium might never have taken place. Even | being made. That he should be sensitive to the perpetual 
in 1849, however, Thorbecke had enough to do to vanquish | reappearance in this fashion of awkward remembrances as 
the resistance of the ultra-Protestant party, which regarded respects the extent to which his work is in arrear, no one can 
as a profanation the grant of Catholic emancipation in the | marvel; but it is too bad that, for the sake of sparing his 
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feelings, the work itself should be maimed or nullified. Very 
little of earnestness or foresight was necessary io order to 
descry that no other result could ensue from the course to 
which he consented. It is nonsense to pretend that the 
gentlemen to whom he handed over his Bill were qualified 
to correct the searching inquiries or the authoritative opinions 
of the Commissioners who bestowed so much intelligent and 
painstaking care upon the task entrusted to them. Ia itself, 
therefore, the suggestion of a Committee was suspicious, 
and very amply have the worst anticipations of those 
who disapproved the step been fulfilled. From the out- 
set the efforts of a majority were sedulously directed to 
the object of emasculating the measure. Notwith- 
standing the stout resistance offered by Mr. Mundella, Sir 
David Wedderburn, and others, they have succeeded in 








foisting upon it such changes as, if ratified, will alter its 
whole complexion, and render its enactment very much a 
sham. This is particularly the case in regard to the lead- 
ing defects of the present law, every one of the suggested 
remedies for which is so toned down that it would become 
inept and futile, the abuse against which it is directed being 
left to flourish as rankly as ever. Every one knows that the 
grand device for facilitating an evasion of the existing Act 
consists in paying wages only at long intervals. The thrift- 
less or poverty-stricken workman is thus compelled to ask an 
advance, the disbursement of which, as he is easily made to 
understand, must take place at his employer’s store, under the 
penalty of being refused another time. Let him be ever so 
well served, this arbitrary interference with his right to spend 
his money where he chooses naturally breeds mistrust and ill- 
feeling, so that no power can kill the suspicion in him 
that he is defrauded somehow. By way of striking at this 
sort of evil, the Bill, in its original shape, contained 
a proviso that, wherever possible, all wages calculated 
from day to day should be paid weekly, and that where this 
cannot be accomplished, a payment of 90 per cent. to account 
of the probable sum should be made, preliminary to a clear- 
ance oncea month. In the Committee, Mr. Powell, a new 
Member for the West Riding, made a strenuous effort to 
widen the periods of payment,—an effort, we are sorry to 
notice, Mr. Fielden means to repeat in the House. Though 
thwarted in this, he managed to tack on to the proposed rule 
certain conditions which, in many trades—and those the very 
trades in which truck is prevalent—will greatly hamper its 
efficiency. It is now provided that wages shall accrue only 
from week to week, that employers shall be allowed to keep 
25 per cent. of their amount in hand, and that a final clear- | 
ance shall not be imperative till a termination of the contract. 





Obviously there is opportunity here, for people so disposed, to 
play off anew the old game, and to keep those under them in 
leading-strings, which are unwarranted and uncomfortable, 
even where they are not used as guides to positive injustice. 
Again, no complaint has been so loudly or frequently raised 
by those whom the Bill is meant to protect, as that 
directed against the deductions made by employers from their 
workmen’s earnings. At this moment, all such deductions 
are illegal, except where the worker signs a contract agreeing 
that they should be made. Of course, this stupid rule was 
speedily set aside, and the custom of the workshop, or the col- 
liery, or the district now suffices to afford legal sanction. There 
can be no doubt that through this opening a great many 
abuses have come in. The Draft Bill stopped them by reduc- 
ing the number of legitimate deductions to three,—on account 
of education, of fines, of board and lodging. The amended 
Bill contemplates a great many more,—house-rent, fuel, 
medicine and medical attendance, tools, provender for animals 
employed by a workman, victuals for himself when “ dressed | 
or prepared under the roof of a master.”” Clear it is that this | 
enlargement is pernicious, and capable of being so utilized as 
to defeat utterly the ostensible purpose of the measure. 
Besides, if farmers groan under the “law of distress,” 
and the unjust preference thereby given to landlords, 
what shall be said of the peculiar advantages that the 
manipulators of this Bill are fain to clutch? The worst 
of all remains; no feature of the Truck system is more dis- 
gusting and baneful than that of paying workmen in liquor- 
shops or “groceries” connected with the works. This is 





positively forbidden by the Act of °32; but like others of its 
wholesome provisions, this one has been “‘ colourably ” evaded. 
Liquor shops do exist in closest connection with large works ; 
there the workers, male and female, are tempted to spend 
their idle time by inducements not available to the ordinary 
trafficker ; and from them the proprietors of the works derive 





fabulous returns, All this has been abundantly proved. To 
check it, the Draft Bill proposed that it should be illegal to 
pay wages in any premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
drink or contiguous thereto. Mr. Hermon, the Member for 
Preston, tried to get the latter clause struck out, but was de- 


feated. Then Mr. Winterbotham came to his help, and the 
amendment was carried subject to the proviso “ that the 
master has no interest in the trade carried on upon such pre- 
mises.” He must be an egregious simpleton who conceives 
that this innocent condition will tell upon those who have for 
long years been carrying on, by dint of audacious subterfuge, 
a lucrative, though illicit trade; and, indeed, we cannot but 
think meanly of anyone who is deluded by the notion that the 
amended Bill will prove, if passed, other than a dead letter. 
We cannot wonder that the workmen whom it principally 
affects have energetically protested against it; and we note 
with much satisfaction that their leading objections find a 
place in a strongly-worded petition from the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Of course none of these will move Mr. Fawcett. As Mr. 
Lowe lately boasted himself an earlier Free-trader than Mr. 
Cobden, so he may complacently arrogate the standing of a 
better-informed economist than your mere men of trade or 
handicraft. We are not disposed to quarrel with the assump- 
tion. While deploring the prevalence of “ grit” in his com- 
position, we have always done justice to Mr. Fawcett’s lucid 
intelligence, manful courage, and singleness of purpose. But 
on this subject he is clearly wrong. If he moves, as he has 
notified that he intends to do, in favour of wholly shelving the 
Bill, because it is ‘‘ calculated to weaken that spirit of self- 
reliance which is the best guarantee for the future progress of 
the industrial classes,” he will expose himself to very damag- 
ing criticism. The objection he takes is neither new nor sound. 
It is not new,—for it was raised against the existing Truck Act 


when first introduced by Mr. Littleton, afterwards Lord Hath- | 
erton, and was most ably answered by Huskisson i,» opeoets 


delivered July 5, 1830. It was raised again by Mr. Cobdenin 
his cross-examination of the witnesses brought before a Par- 
liamentary Committee in 1842, and was disposed of with equal 
ability by Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley), who was 
chairman. It is not sound,—for it obviously proceeds upon a 
misapplication of terms. “Freedom of contract” is a good 
thing, but to be good it must be really free, which it is not if 
the weaker party be allowed no option ; and the contract once 
formed, must be truly kept, which it is not if the man who 
promised to pay in money is let off by giving goods instead. 
Is it too much to hope that Mr. Fawcett, on digesting fhese 
considerations, will see meet to drop his amendment ? or’ that 
the House will be persuaded to restore the Bill to its original 


form ? 








THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

HE judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

in Mr. Bennett's case has given rise to the usual amount of 
small witticisms on the delicacy and evanescence of theological 
distinctions,—witticisms of that type of which Gibbon's ironical 
description of the vowel-modification which distinguished the 
Arian from the orthodox doctrine of Christ’s nature as ‘this 
important diphthong,” is perhaps the best specimen. One able 
writer has, with unnecessary coarseness, described the difference 
between Mr. Bennett’s latest expressions about the consecrated 
elements and those for which he would, by the admission both 
of the Judge of the Court of Arches and of their Lordships of 


| the Judicial Committee, be censurable, and if not willing to 


retract, liable to deprivation, as the difference between saying 
‘“‘ hocus-pocus,” and declaring that he had only meant to say 
‘‘ocus-pocus” and that if he had pronounced the aspirate, it was 
rather from unfortunate habits of articulation than from real 
intention. That is a forcible though, as we have said, a coarse 
expression of contempt for the minutie of distinctions which the 
writer apparently regards as distinctions not only without a real 
difference, but also without, what is still more important, a sincere 
belief in any difference. And for our parts, we confess that we cannot 
atall grasp Mr. Bennett’sdistinction between “‘ adoring and teaching 
the people to adore the consecrated elements, believing Christ to be 
in them,” which was admitted to be a flat contradiction of the 
Anglican teaching forbidding any adoration of the consecrated 
elements, and “ adoring and teaching the people to adore Christ 
present in the Sacrament under the form of Bread and Wine, 
believing that under their veil is the sacred Body and Blood of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” which is now declared by the 








~~ 
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Judicial Committee to be dangerous and rash language, but not which pass into the body. Admitted, but is not this in its tarn 
expressly contradictory of the Church’s statements, and therefore | a distinction as refined and intangible as almost any theological 
of course entitled to the benefit of the doubt. We should | distinction? Could any physiologist distinguish between an effect 
have thought that any evidence which would justify the former | produced on the assimilation of food by the higher tension of the 
statement,—supposing there to be such evidence,—would better | nerves due to spiritual feeling, and an effect produced’ by the 
justify the latter, and that the two are hardly practically dis- | modification of the substance received? An element once in the 
tinguishable to ordinary human intellects. But for all that, we | body, the discrimination between what is due to its action on the 
feel no sympathy at all with the spirit of the ‘ hocus-pocus’ | bodily organs and what is due to the action of the bodily organs 
witticism, which really means that the Sacramental principle is|on it, is surely almost inapprehensible, and quite evanes- 
pure nonsense, and the various refinements of which it has been | cent? Supposing the body be really made a fiver organ for 
made the theme are mere variations in the mode of expressing | the spirit by any internal change, suppose the inflammability 
nonsense,—in other words, nonsense of a higher order, nonsense | of evil passions were diminished, and the impressibility to 


; in form concerning nonsense in substance. Nothing seems to us less | spiritual impulses were increased, is it not almost as childish 
| and as unverifiable a refinement as any of which theologians have 


surprising than that all religions with any vitality in them sh theol 
should show that vitality in an attempt to help the spiritual through | ever been guilty, to maintain that you can distinguish between 


the material life, as well as to transform the material life through | what is due to the physical action of the food on the body, and 
the spiritual. And whatever ought in point of fact to be sur- | what is due to the nervous action of the spirit or spirits on the 
prising or otherwise, certainly no one can have the smallest | food? Nodoubt it may be very fairly said that if anything of 
acquaintance with the teaching of Christ and his Apostles with- | the sacramental influence supposed to be exerted were really due 
out seeing that thoughts of this kind lay at the very basis of their | to the bread and wine received, it would be only reasonable to 
doctrine, that in that teaching the material world is often treated | assume that that influence would depend, as it does in the case of 
as spiritual, and the spiritual world as material ; that spiritual food | the air breathed in beautiful scenery for example, (which doubt- 
is spoken of as Bread, and physical Bread is treated as the means of | less has a more salutary effect on the body than equally good air 
spiritual health ; that water is treated as the instrument of regenera- | breathed in uninteresting scenery,) in great measure on the physi- 
tion, and spiritual teaching is called living water ; that sometimes | cal amount so received, whereas, as everybody knows, most of the 
the physical touch is regarded as healing the spirit, and sometimes | believers in the sacramental principle regard the minutest por- 
the spiritual touch as healing the body ; in short, that Christ dis- | tious of the sacred elements as amply adequate to convey the 
‘. cerned a most intimate alliance between physical and spiritual | new stream of spiritual life, aud hold, therefore, that even though 
agencies, in virtue of which the physical were often spiritual and no material substance were taken at all, if the recipient believed 
the spiritual often physical ; that he claimed the power to make the that he had received the symbols of Divine life, the rite would 

— y constituents of the human body channels of spiritual | have precisely the same physical and spiritual effect upon him as if 
most marvellous spiritual teachings equivalents for | he had really received them. Nor can we, of course, doubt that this 
Pestand nutrition. He recognised not only the working of | is true. But the question which suggests itself is this, whether, 
Pthe flesh, but of the flesh on the spirit, and promised | supposing it to be true, as of course it is, that itis not the elements 
pal aid to overcome physical passions, but physical | received which effect anything, but only the divine influence of 
p Overcome unspiritual passions. And in so doing, Christ did | which they are such vivid symbolic channels, it may not yet 
put the track of the natural life of man. What is more be quite as much a physical as a spiritual change through which 
common than to find pure air restoring health to the spirit as well | that divine influence operates. If beauty both of sight and sound 
as pure social influences restoring health to the body? Does not | acts, as it does, on the body by modulating the organs of sense, 
the beauty of mountain scenery give a new zest to the very food we | why may not the highest divine life mould the body directly, as 
eat, and make it go further in nourishing the bodily tissues? Does | well as through the slow influence of the mind upon it? The 
not pure food give a new activity to the mind, and make it keener | real essence of the Sacramental principle is, we imagine, contained 


even in the life of prayer and of duty ? in the assumption that the divine life eaters us by physical as well 


But most men will admit at once that the reciprocal action of the | as by spiritual channels ; and for this purpose, of course, it matters 
spiritual on the material and of the material on the spiritual is the | not at all whether the sacred elements be but living symbols to our 
most certain and, perhaps some will say, the least mysterious of | minds of that belief, or the actual channels of it. ‘There seems to us, 
human phenomena, since if Mind creates matter, all material forces | at all events, no sort of superstition in holding that,—independently 
are but mental energies in disguise; and if Matter constitutes mind, | of course of all sacerdotal conditions,—the rite which treate Christ’s 
mental energies are but material forces in disguise. In such appar- | body as the bread of life, does exert a very strange and spiritually- 
ently reciprocal influences of material and spiritual agencies, then, | renovating influence on the human body,—does make the body, 
it will be said, there is not the vestige of the alleged Sacramental prin- | that is, a more perfect and delicate instrument of the human spirit. 
ciple, which is not supposed to consist in the natural influence of the | It is quite certain, at all events, that no Church, in which the sacra- 
material on the spiritual, but in a supernatural transformation of | mental principle,—the priuciple that the spirit is spiritualised 
material agencies which, while leaving them to act in their old | through the divine influence acting on the body as well as on the 
material way, yet infuses them with a new life that not only spirit, —has been deficient, has ever avoided at once the dangers of 
affects the mind directly, but affects it also by purifying or refining | too exciting and fanatical a doctrine of conscious ** conversion,” and 
the bodily organs. What rationalists deny is not the effect of | also the danger of too cold a reliance on ‘‘ good works,” The 
material agencies in stimulating the spirit,—which they would of Sacramental principle and it alone has brought home to religious 
course steadily assert,—nor the effect of spiritual agencies in | people the many different avenues, involuntary aud unconscious as 
exciting the spirit, —but the possibility that by any spiritual pro- | well as voluntary and conscious, physical as well as spiritual, by 
cess whatever a material agency could have its material effects so | which the Spirit of God must enter man, if the character is to 
modified as to make the bo ly amore pure and perfect organ of | be really pervaded with divine influence. ‘That principle alone 
the spirit, in other words, as to make it respond more easily to the | guards adeqaately against morbid Calvinist broodings over the 
government of the higher Christian impulses. ‘They would admit that | evidence of special grace, and cold Pelagian reliance on moral 
the habit of self-control would make the body a more manageable | goodness. ‘That exaltation of the common things of nature, which 
organ for the spirit ; and again, that healthy physical habits would results from the teaching that divine life enters through the daily 
make it a more efficient instrument of every kind ; but they would | bread into the very tissues of the body, no less than through the 
deny that the particles of food could be made to have any different , Spirit of God into the conscience, prevents the relative overrating 





















effect, as particles of food, through any conceivable religious rite 
which might be performed, though they might contede that any high 
excitement of the nerves would probably disturb the bodily func- 
tions, and make their action diffvrent,—probably not healthier, — 
than it otherwise would be. 

But is not that mere attempt to state the case accurately, 
as it is conceived by the rationalists, full of evidence that it is 


exceedingly difficult so to state it as to exclude all room for the | 


proper sacramental principle? They have to admit frankly that 
the same material substances act in most different fashions under 
different spiritual conditions ;—only they would maintain that the 
changed spiritual conditions act through the nervous system of the 
recipient, and not through any transformation of the elements 


| of the spiritual life as such, besides exerting a unique influence 
| on the affections by the strictly personal relation to Christ into 
| which it brings us. 


| ———$_—_—__ —_ -- 


THE LITLE BIRDs. 

rJXIULE two proposals on behalf of the little birds offered within 

the last few days by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Mr, 
Auberon Herbert, rest upon widely different grounds ; but we can 
| see nothing mawkish, or silly, or sentimental in either, still less 
‘anything open to Mr. Heuley’s objection,—that to legislate on 
such subjects is to ask Parliament to descend to trivialities. Mr. 
| Auberon Herbert’s proposition may be inaccurate, but if it is 
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not, it is one of very considerable national importance. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Times, which for years past has persistently 
called the attention of the public to the subject, Mr. Herbert 
maintains that the English in their ignorance are killing off the 
little birds of our fields and woods a great deal too fast. They 
play a most important part in the economy of nature. Almost | 
all of the hundred or so varieties common in our fields and hedge- 
rows, are in the habit of eating insects destructive to the cereals, 
the garden vegetables, and the flowers—playing above-ground the 
part played under-ground by the weasels, moles, and hedgehogs, 
which also we are too apt to destroy—and some of them seem to 
have been created for that special end. The little titmouse, for in- 
stance, seems to be asort of machine for exterminating caterpillars, 
or slave of nature condemned to hard labour for that especial end. 
He works away throughout the whole sunlight, almost without 
rest, to feed his young, and as he is too small to carry more than 
one caterpillar at a time, he appears to feed his young, as Mr. 
Ware, the naturalist, reports, more than four hundred times 
a day, a degree of labour for the mere maintenance of 
a species perhaps exceeding that imposed on any other 
animal, and intelligible only on the theory of its double use. 
If the birds were to cease from performing this office, the fields 
would speedily be overrun with insects, just as the avenues 
of New York were till the Americans, five years ago, reintro- 
duced the exterminated English sparrow, and there seems danger 
that they may cease, some tribes being exterminated and others 
frightened away by incessant persecution. ‘This has actually 
occurred in parts of France to such an extent that decrees for the 
preservation of the little birds have been issued from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and a strong Protection Act would have been pro- 
posed in the Corps Législatif, but for an idea that the peasant 
would think it the forerunner of the hated and dreaded Game 
Laws. Mr. Herbert proposed, therefore, on Wednesday, to pro- 
tect the birds in some degree by forbidding their slaughter in 
breeding time, and though his proposal may be impracticable, as 
everybody cannot be watched on his own land, it is certainly, the 
data being granted, neither a small nor a sentimental one. Entire 
countries have been ruined, turned into deserts, by reckless 
cutting down of trees, and a great agriculture may be seriously 
embarrassed by the wanton destruction of the only agent with 
the skill, the patience, and the impulse to keep down insect 
life, a destruction which would be complete were it not 
that we have, for the sake of the partridges, also destroyed the 
hawks. That the little birds enliven the landscape, and are 
pleasant to hear, and help to relieve the too intense quiet 
of country life, is an additional reason for sparing them; but 
it is not the one pleaded by Mr. Herbert, who rests his 
proposal on a proposition in natural history at least as much 
worthy of State attention as the habits of salmon, or the best 
method of catching sea-fish, We have legislated for the salmon 
for years, and the fruit crop is at least as valuable as the fish. 
Whether his method of preservation is the best we do not know 
—we should think it easier to give the birds two close months 
—but his end is one which does not deserve the ridicule excited by 
a mere failure in perspective in his manuer of stating his case. 
A speech about the number of caterpillars a titmouse can eat may 
seem beneath the attention of a legislature, but no one ond 
ridicule a similar speech on the causes of oidium or the potato 
disease, and tle one subject is not a whit more trivial than the 
other. It is only a little newer and less visibly important. 





The Baroness also wants to preserve the little birds, and espe- 
cially the little birds which sing, but it is rather from cruelty 
than destruction, and her case must be argued on very different 
grounds. There may be great unwisdom, but there is no 
cruelty in killing birds if they are wanted for food, or if 
they destroy food more valuable than themselves. That is a| 
natural right inherent in the right of self-preservation, and | 


requiring only to be limited by considerations of expediency, but , 
there can exist no right of torture merely to obtain amuse nent. | 
The birdcatchers of the great cities believe, with or without reason, | 
that they can make their birds, especially goldfiaches, sing better | 
by blearing their eye-balls with a red-hot knitting-needle, and , 
accordingly they do blear them, with as little compunction as if | 
they were machines, Supposing the bird-fanciers wrong, as we | 
cannot but fancy they are wrong, the result which they achieve 
by cruelty, namely, as we suspect, a certain concentration of at- | 
tention in the bird, being attainable by other means, this is gra- 
tuitous torture ; and if they are right, it is torture inflicted for an 
end we have no right to attain in that way. We might as well, if 
we liked dogs’ howling, whip dogs every day till they howled. 
We cannot see even the pretence of an excuse for tolerating such | 


| original contained in his ‘ Lectures.” 


a practice, the continuance of which is thoroughly discreditable 
to the officers of the Society for the Protection of Animals, 
who are quite powerful enough either to work the old law, 
or if it is insufficient, to obtain an amendment including 
the little songsters. If it is wise and just to protect horses from 
over-driving, dogs from dragging carts, or cattle from being 
starved, it is wise and just to protect goldfinches from having their 
eyes burnt out. The one cruelty demoralises quite as much as the 
other, probably indeed demoralises more; for it is not reached by 
nearly insensible gradations, or hidden from the performer by a 
just theory of his right to compel obedience. Many forms of 
cruelty, such as the practice of keeping a cage always dark, can- 
not be reached by law, it being nearly impossible to prove motive, 
but this one can quite easily, and ought to be so reached. No 
bird-catcher can pretend that he burns out birds’ eyes in order to 
improve their general health or make them better eating. Further 
than this, it would not perhaps be safe to go in the way of legis- 
lation at present, lest we should run the risk of making the law 
so much more perfect than the sympathies of the people as to 
bring its enactments into contempt, opinion being still unformed 
about the most radical question of all, the right to keep wild birds 
in cages merely for the keepers’ enjoyment. There can be very 
little doubt that, in the case of a great many of the singing tribes, 
indeed of all which can get their food easily in this climate, con- 
finement involves torture, acutely felt by birds like the skylarks and 
the birds accustomed to follow the summer to the South. Never- 
theless, people of more than average humanity do confine such 
birds, though they often display the oddest nuances and disparities 
of feeling about the different species, disparities which have affected 
our literature. Children are taught while caging chaflinches that it 
is wrong to cage robin redbreasts. People will condemn the caging 
of skylarks who will keep goldfinches confined with perfect equani- 
mity, though there is no proof that the finches do not enjoy the | 
fresh air and that pleasure of swift motion through soft warm fuid* 
which must be the compensation of the feathered tribes for their 
lives of labour and fear just as much as the skylarks. They do 
not want to soar so high, but they do want to soar. The only 
fair argument for keeping them is that the pleasure derived from 
their songs, and the sympathy with them caused by their presence. 
in-doors, so distinctly improve human beings as to confer that 
right of use which we possess, or at all events assert, over all 
animals, from the elephant downwards; and we confess, at the 
risk of the charge of mawkishness, this argument fails to satisfy 
us. Bird-fanciers are not humanised, but the reverse, by their 
trade, and any benefit from the bird's song could be derived from 
it much more perfectly in the open air. We suspect the mere 
caging of the wild birds, the source and origin of all the cruelties 
birds suffer, is by itself wrong, and that this, as hamanity advances, 
will be acknowledged by all who acknowledge that man has 
obligations of any kind towards inferior creatures. At present, 
however, opinion has not got so far, but it is strong enough, we 
conceive, to allow the Society to suppress the blearing with red- 
hot irons of the goldfinches’ eyes. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
oe 
DEAN STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In Dean Stanley’s very courteous reference last week to the 
review of his ‘* Lectures” on the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land, published in your columns in the preceding week, he calls 
your attention to the fact that his reviewer overlooked the second 





| of his four lectures, ‘‘ which is almost entirely occupied in setting 


forth the history and traditions which the reviewer supposed 
him to have ignored.” Ia other words, he charges his re- 


| viewer, but in perfect good-humour, with what the Scotch call 


‘‘ Jeddart justice,” i¢., pronouncing a summary sentence, and 


| leaving the evidence out of court until it is, conveniently, too late 


either to help or hurt the accused. I beg in reply to assure Dr. 
Stanley that his reviewer had not overlooked the lecture to which 
he calls your attention, and that the writer of that article did not 
‘suppose him to have ignored either the history or the traditions ” 


| of which he has written with great pathos, picturesqueness, and 
| power. 


Indeed, the summary of Scotch contendings which was 
there given is but a blurred miniature of the full-size, glowing 
But I ventured to state 
that the doctrine concerning the Supreme authority of Christ in 
the Church contaived in the thirtieth chapter of the ‘* West- 
minster Confession of Faith” ‘supplied the key to the 






























ee yconvictions—the feelings of personal loyalty to Christ—which 


icone of 1843, with Thomas Chalmers at the front, were still 
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wie ecclesiasiastical history of Scotland for the last three 
hundred years;” thas it was “ the central element of the 
Scotch Kirk’s history,” and it was in the light of this capital 
article of the Creed of Covenanters and Free-Kirkmen alike 
that I hazarded the expression of a suspicion that even Dr. 
Stanley had failed to realise to himself the obdurate perfervid 
tenacity of Scotch Churchmanship. That suspicion still remains, 
notwithstanding a reperusal of the lecture, with the contents of 
‘which I was supposed to be unacquainted. Nay, more, it is just 
in this very lecture that the Dean committed what I was obliged, 
but very reluctantly, I must confess, to call ‘“‘a fatai blunder. 
And the mistake was this. The lecturer seemed about to secure 
for himself a lasting habitation of kindly regard in the hearts of 
all Scotchmen, as he proclaimed—alluding to the Disruption of 
1843 —“ there was no other country in the world where so noble 
a testimony could have been borne to the sacredness of scrupulous 
consciences,” when he added, “ But it is no less true that there is 

no other country in the world where the consciences of so many 
people would have been wounded to such a degree by the intri- 
cacies of a legal suit!” Mr. Taylor Innes, in the Contemporar, y 
Review, affirms that this passage ‘‘ evoked a general growl in his 
otherwise most courteous audience.” Whether or not this was 
the effect of the utterance in question, I have no means of know- 
‘ing beyond the testimony of Mr. Innes; but it was mainly this ex- 
‘traordinary statement, and not the Dean's ignorance of, or acquaint- 
ance with the facts of Scotch Church history, which I had in my 
mind when I spoke of his ‘ignoring the intense belief of the 
Scotch people in their ecclesiastical independence.” For it 
seemed to me impossible that any one who believed and wished 
it generally to be uuaderstood that the profoundly spiritual 







glowing in the hearts of thousands of Scotchmen, would have 


"+ wentured to give utterance to the language of the very reverend 
“= decturer. Rightly or wrongly, the leaders of the Disruption be- | ¢ 


lieved that their fidelity to Christ left them no alternative 
gave that of quitting a venerable institution which was dear to 
them as life itself. The claims they preferred were based upon 
the ‘* Confession,” upon a history of three centuries, and, as they 
alleged, on Scripture itself. ‘To convert these hereditary claims 
into “the intricacies of a legal suit” was a reductio ad absurdum 
which the audience resented. The mountain had been in birth- 
‘throes for three hundred years, and at last brings forth a ridiculous 
‘little mouse in the shape of ‘Thomas Chalmers, nibbling at a bit 
of legal parchment! To expect that any assembly of Scotchmen 
would listen patiently to such a generalisation of their history was 
scarcely compatible with a distinct recognition of their intense 
belief in their ecclesiastical independence. 

On the character and special functions of the ‘* Moderates” of 
the Kirk I could say much, but there is no space left in which to 
say it. ‘The culture of a few of them, such as Principal Robert- 
son and George Campbell of Aberdeen is matter of history, but 
the attitude of the party as a whole to the deeper Christian beliefs 
was one of frigid apathy, while they ruled thé common people in 
the spirit of Sadducees and Pharisees. Their singular ‘* modera- 
tion” in prayer will, perhaps, be made palpable by the following 
extract from one of the most exquisite bits of irony in our Jan- 
guage, the *‘ Characteristics” of Dr. John Witherspoon :—‘‘ Some- 
times,” says the witty Evangelical (but writing under the 
umask of a ‘* Moderate”), ‘it may happen that one of 
us may at bed-time be unequally yoked together with an) 
orthodox brother who may propose a little unseasonable a 
tion between ourselves before we lie down to sleep. ... . 
should be insisted upon, I would recommend a moderate rh of 
complying with it, from the example of one of our friends, who, 
on a like occasion, yielded so far, that he stood up behind a 
chair, and said, ‘O Lord, we thank Thee for Bayle’s Dictionary!” 
It was in an untoward mood that the Dean elected to glorify the | 
Moderates. His estimate of the worth of the Disruption con- 
‘troversy is.greatly to be lamented; but his noble sermon on 
Charity will, notwithstanding, I would fain believe, be helpful in 
ushering in a greater day of peace and goodwill than the 
Covenanter or Free-Kirkman ever dreamed of.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Reviewer or * Dean Stantey’s Eprnsurau Lectures.” 





UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
‘Srr,—Mr. Abbott's valuable letter in the Spectator of last week, 
and aiso the interesting. letter of your correspondent ‘ W.” to 


which it was a reply, both appear to me to overlook the fact that 
a very large proportion of the teaching now given in our 
Elementary schools is precisely of that undeaominational character 
which they desire to have, but find it so hard to define. The 
problem may be a hard one when thrown to controversialists for 
solution ; but, solvitur ambulando. When the teacher of a school 
finds himself face to face with a multitude of thoughtless, ignorant 
little children, whose hearts and understandings he- desires to reach, 
the problem is usually solved by the necessities of the case, and 
he draws out for them in the religious lesson such simple narratives 


”) as may awaken their interest and fix their attention,—such simple 


lessons of duty to God and man, such simple pictures of their 
Saviour and Good Shepherd, as the lambs of the flock can receive. 

But this, it will be said, is trenching on dangerous ground; 
already the teaching is “denominational.” It is at least, then, 
that of a wide-spreading denomination, including Church people 
and Wesleyans and all the orthodox Dissenters ; and how large a 
portion of our village schools contain children of these communions 
alone. If these are all easily, naturally, provided for by a common 
teaching, how many in England would be left unprovided for? 
One must be blind not to see that the difficulties of the case are 
often wilfully exaggerated by those who, unlike your correspond- 
ents, desire to find them insoluble, and always argue apparently 
on the supposition that every village school in England is a 
microcosm of all the known and unknown religions of the world. 

But such teaching as I have spoken of, while in fall accord 
with the faith of all the great religious communions of England, 
contains nothing which need repel Unitarians, and certainly 
nothing which is not accepted by Roman Catholics as fully as by 
the Church and orthodox Dissenters ; and though Roman Catholics 
would doubtless consider it incomplete, their objections to a non- 
Catholic school lie quite as much against the general tone and 
influence of it, as against the actual religious lesson, and would 
still continue in vigour if this were withdrawn. And it must not 
be forgotten that both Roman Catholics and Jews, in respect to 
the last of whom alone any insuperable difficulty exists, are found 
hiefly in the towns, where they have a choice of schools. 

Mr. Abbott, who, by the help of a liberal mind and a catholic 
heart, has, as we know, successfully accomplished the more diffi- 
cult task of giving united religious teaching to older and more 
advanced students, does not, of course, question the possibility of 
doing it for children; and he would rejoice, [ am sure, if he were 
aware how commonly it is done already. 

I have no wish to draw an ideal picture, or to deny that there are 
also many schools where the teaching is truly “ sectarian,”’ though 
that the children become ‘sectaries’ under it no one pretends. 
But there can be little doubt that the number of these schools, 
never happily large, will tend continually to decrease under the 
present Education Act, the operation of which is one both of 
direct and indirect discouragement to sectarian teaching in schools ; 
and we may hopefully trust to the good sense of teachers and 








managers for the continually wider adoption of such simple 
Christian teaching in their schools as will unite the largest number 
possible of their scholars in the religious lesson, and save us from 
the shame of seeing the children of our land sorted into sectarian 
coteries, for the sake of controversies which, in no teaching that 
is either rational or spiritual, could be so much as named amongst 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





MR. MIALL AND THE CHURCH. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—Ever since General McClellan, “ for strategic reasons,” fell 
| back from before Richmond, in the face of the enemy, it has been 








it | the custom to ridicule any strategic movement to the rear; and I 


suppose that if, for strategic purposes, Churchmen were to decide 
~ offering any resistance to Mr. Miall’s forthcoming motion 
for a Royal Commission to inquire into the origin, nature, and 
application of all Church property, some of her opponents might 


| be encouraged by the appearance of a victory, and some of her 


friends disheartened by the semblance of a surrender. This would 
not, of itself, amount to a disaster, but it is as well to avoi 1 it, if 
possible. ‘This can be done if Churchmen will let both friends and 
foes know sufficiently long beforehand what is the course they 
mean to adopt, and why. And it appears to me that reasons for 
| supporting Mr. Miall’s motion as it stands, and quite irrespective 


| of what he may intend by it, are plentiful and obvious enough. 


| 


In the first place, the motion is in itself right and justifiable. 
We have no compendious body of Church statistics which can be 
put forward as alithoritative for either attack or defence. The 
result is that discussions which begin by appealing to figures 
end in mutual accusations that the figures appealed to have been 
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*t cooked.” I believe very confidently that the information which | red-tapist will not be found who would see half his fellow- 
a Royal Commission would tabulate would go further to silence | worshippers, with their priest at their head, roasted in Smithfield, 
and confound the Liberationist pamphleteers and lecturers than | rather than abate one iota of the ceremonial which he upholds, 
anything else which could be devised; and J hope that no | Knowing this, is the clergyman relieved of his embarasment by the 
Churchman is prepared to defend the Church on any other basis | prospect of provoking by his own act and deed the open hostility of 
than that her cause is just. If we are in the right, as we main- | any such member of his congregation? That any necessity exists 
tain, we have all to gain and nothing to fear from impartial | for a public declaration of faith in this nineteenth century of 
inquiry. I have known lecturers in the Liberationist interest | Christianity is a moot point. Admitting the necessity, why 
—whether special emissaries or not, I cannot say, Mr. George | should not that creed which is used in nine-tenths of the Church 
Potter is the latest I h>ve noticed—make the most reckless state- | services be held sufficient for the remaining tithe? No exception 
ments about Church revenues, particular and general, and talk | has been taken to it; it is used for the majority, amongst which 
wildly of the millions wrung every year in »azes from the pockets | are some of the principal Church festivals, yet, for the remainder, 
of the poor to support the Rishops in thyir lordly grandeur, and | | another is arbitrarily imposed, which has long been offensive and 
*¢ fat” rectors in their arroga.:¢ pomposity, ‘the poor curate being | irritating to many. I maintain that if the use of the Athanasian 
always out of the account. Does one not long for some gigantic | | Creed were repugnant to but one clergyman, it would be contrary 
blue-book to fling at the heads of these folk, whose mischievous | to the spirit of our founder to suffer such a stumbling block to 
nonsense is the next day repeated in every tap-room in the town? | remain ; how much more, then, when so many honoured names are 
Such a blue-book Mr. Miall’s Royal Commission would give us. | enrolled against its employment? ‘To be compelled to réhearse, 
But if not, if the facts should turn out to be against us, in | in the ears of a large assembly, a definition prepared by another 
Heaven’s name let us be the first to insist upon a remedy of all | of your own faith in God—that most solemn and most mysterious 
abuses ; or, if the disease be incurable, let us of ourselves bare the | recognition of the Divine, which you yourself can scarcely sift or 
limb for the knife. Surely it is not of the Church party that it | divine—must be to many natures little short of torture. But 
should be said that partisanship was remembered while honesty was | worse than torture, nothing short of insult to God and degradation 
forgotten. No, let us gladly, and even with something of the | to man follow, when the faith professed with the lip is not the 
contempt and just indignation of honest people whose integrity is | firm conviction of the inmost heart. For myself, as I heard the 
assailed, produce our title-deeds, lay bare our possessions, fling | Athanasian Creed recited on Trinity Sunday last, it seemed to 
down our books with the account of our stewardship, and let our | me that I could see, condemning, and hear protesting, the very 
assailants make what they can of them. form and tones of Him who said, ‘ Ye blind leaders of the blind, 
I know that Mr. Miall has made up his mind beforehand what | Who strain out the gnat and swallow the camel ; who take tithe of 
to do with the figures when he gets them. However they may mint, and forget mercy and judgment.’ 
turn out, his programme is published in advance. Foiled in| Sir, it is a monstrous cruelty and injustice, and one against 
attempts to accomplish a more sweeping disendowment than that | Which a true and honest nature revolts, and which cries in the 
visited upon the Irish Church; obliged to abandon a design | ©ar8 of the God of Equity, that from the lips of but one man. 
which, according to his own plain words, involved the secularisa- should be forced a public profession of faith against which his 
tion of ‘all property which the Church possessed in her own mind and soul rebel! And from that man it is forced—virtually; 
right,” and the handing over to the parishioners for unsectarian | if not literally—who, by omitting it, risks collision with any 
uses only—if, at least, his plain words have a plain meaning— member of his congregation. It is worse than useless to temporise, 
every Church building that generations, past or present, have | —We must take the bull by the horns. This is no question for 
raised, he has fallen back upon a plan for which statistics are | 40 “ appeal to Casar,” as Mr. Berkley has it, but rather to Ceesar’s 
required, namely, the appropriation of all funds possessed by the constituents. Let the voice of the people decide. 1t seems to me 
Church before 1689,—the year when the Toleration Act was | that the injustice should be swept away forthwith, had I the 
passed. But we have no need to fear Mr. Miall. The very fact | power which you possess, and can so ably wield. Call on your 
that after inviting the world any day for these thirty years past to | Teaders to register their conviction on the subject—whether by 
view ‘the dark polluted chamber of which the Established Church | Votes or by signature—each in his own parish, and see if such an 
is the door,” and see “the loathsome things that live, and crawl, | give be not quickly produced as shall triumph over Ritualists 
and gender there,” he bas found it necessary to acknowledge that | #24 Prelatists, and conservatism and circumlocution, and even 
the case against the Church is not what it was, and that he | over the cumbrous obstructiveness of Convocation itself, and 


has modified his designs accordingly, is proof sufficient for me that | ¢Xpunge at once from our formularies words which may pollute 
if the Church will only be true to herself for a few years to come | the lips of our priesthood with that deadly mockery,—an unfelt 
his chance will be indefinitely deferred. And this brings me to | 40d unreal profession of faith.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 
the point that Mr. Miall’s motion will tie the hands of Dissenters for 
three sessions at least, during which time the Church may, politi- FEMALE EDUCATION. 

cally, socially, and religiously, put herself in a position practically (To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

impregnable. Already we are overtaking our opponents. While | Srr,—I venture to ask for the insertion of a few words in vindica- 
on the one side the Church is rousing herself to the task of | tion of the work done in a good cause by one whose loss we have 
educating the youth of the country, and on the other the Noncon- | recently deplored. 

formists are wasting their strength in vain Manchester demonstra-| An article on ‘“‘ Female Education ” appeared in the Times of 
tions, and prejudicing their cause in the minds of many by alliances | Monday last, in which I find the statement that a “few yearsago 
with anti-religious leagues in Birmingham and elsewhere, let | it was only the hobby of some stray enthusiasts,” who seemed 
Mr. Miall enable us to justify our financial position at the public | ‘‘ unable to put foot to the ground for any practical purpose.” 
expense, meanwhile to all intents and purposes suspending hostile| I submit that such an assertion as this, ignoring all that has 
action for three years to come, and what can we ask for more ?— | been done since 1848 by Mr. Maurice, as the founder and first 
I am, Sir, &c., GiLBERT VENABLES. | Principal of Queen's College, London; by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, as his successor in that office; and by their colleagues, 
through a period of a quarter of a century, is utterly at variance 
with the facts. The College, with which I have been myself 
connected for nearly twenty years, has been a chartered corpor- 
ation since 1853. It has made both ends meet, and has had an 
average attendance of 200 pupils. It has a foundation of some 





[Though we have not the text of his speech to refer to, our 
impression is that Mr. Miall very carefully explained that 
churches built by Church subscriptions ought to be as a matter 
of course retained by the (hypothetically) Disestablished Church, 
and we even understood him to speak doubtfully of the ordinary 





- parish churches.-—Ep. Spectator.] , ; . 
ten or twelve scholarships. It has all along aimed at, and given, 
. " a general, not a professional or class education. In the Ladies’ 
OPTIONAL ATHAN ASIANISM. College in Bedford Square, and in that at Cheltenham, it has had 
ee a ere 2 worthy fellow-labourers in the same field. 


Sir,—Unlike your correspondent, Mr. Berkley, [concur in your! J wish all success to those who are now seeking at Cambridge, 
1 to Lord Shaftesbury’s proposal with regard to the | oF elsewhere, to develop the work thus begun; but it is only just 
Athanasian Creed. My concurrence, however, brings me to a/{, the memory of @ great name to remind them that they are 
different conclusion. Your correspondent speaks of ‘‘ the number | entering on a harvest of which another sowed the seed, and that 
of clergy who, on the appointed mornings, are dragged this way the success of the cause which they have at heart was due in the 
and that in conscience, whilst deciding to read or leave unread.” first instance to the energy, the labour, and, more than all, the 
i : isi ? . : ae = ‘ 4 fs 
Precisely 80; then why shelve the decision on to them ? There informing spirit of Frederick Maurice. —I am, Sir, &c., 
is probably not a parish in England in which some spiritual E. H. Piumpree. 
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—< 
THE CHESTERFIELD LETTERS.* 

Lorp CHESTERFIELD's celebrated Letters to his bastard son 
represent, more strongly perhaps than any other production of 
the eighteenth century, the hollowness and immorality of the age, 
and the republication of these letters in a popular form affords us 
an opportunity of looking once more at the strangest correspond- 
ence ever addressed by a parent to a child. In the preface to 
the original edition, we are told that it was the Earl's first object 
4‘ to fix in his son a scrupulous adherence to the strictest morality, 
to lay in the earliest period of life a firm foundation in good 
principles and sound religion.” The affection of the father for 
his child was sincere and intense ; it was the one mark of human 
feeling which saved him from being wholly artificial, hardened, 
and worldly. He really did strive earnestly and conscientiously to 
train Philip Stanhope in the way he wished him to go, and thought, 
doubtless, he was giving him a parent's wisest counsel, although 
that counsel was fitted to make of the young man a mean and 
calculating libertine. The Devil himself, if permitted to under- 
take the training of a human soul, could scarcely instil fouler 
maxims, or aim more subtly to effect its ruin. Yet there 
can be no question that this affectionate and devoted father 
desired in all he wrote to promote the welfare of his son. He 
began his part in the boy's education very early, and continued 
to offer his advice for a long number of years. No minuteness of 
detail exhausted his patience ; in the earliest letters he writes with 
fullness and perspicacity, in French sometimes, but more frequeatly 
in English, on the several subjects of a boy's education, mythology, 
grammar, history, geography, and languages, ancient and modern, 
{n the later letters he is careful to teach again and again the lesson 
that knowledge is of value only in so far as it makes a man shine 
in society; that this should be the first object in life; and that 
if he fail in this respect, he fails in all that is worth living 
for. ‘Pray mind your Greek particularly,” he writes; “ there 
is no great credit in knowing Latin, for everybody knows it, and 
it is only a shame not to knowit.” And in another place, he 
observes that classical knowledge is absolutely necessary for every- 
body, ** because everybody has agreed to think and to call it so.” 
The poor boy was expected to acquire every branch of knowledge 
that might do him credit in the world. He was to speak all the 
modern languages “ as purely and correctly as the natives of the 
respective countries,” he was to master all modern history and liter- 
ature, to acquire an elegant English style, to “‘ make himself an 
orator,” since no man can make a fortune or ‘figure in the 
country without speaking and speaking well in public”; 
he is also to study the law of nations, and to make himself 
master of every political question that interests the 
Governments of Europe. Every instant of time must be employed 
usefully or pleasurably ; there must be no vacant moments, ‘* no 
laziness, no idleness, no procrastination,” and if chance, business, 
or pleasure keep the young man up till four or five in the morn- 
ing, he must rise exactly at the usual time. Hard and patient 
study, however, was but a small part of the task laid upon this 
unfortunate young man. All acquirements he was enjoined were 
as nothing apart from the Graces. He must learn how to flatter 
‘women, to charm men, to win the good opinion of society, to 
fascinate everybody, rich and poor, with whom he might come in 
contact. The Earl enters also into the minutest particulars of the 
toilette. Philip Stanhope is told how to cut his nails, how to 
clean his teeth, of which he is exhorted to take infinite care; how 
to blow his nose, how to enter a room, how to sit, how to stand, 
and how to smile. The arts of the tailor and hairdresser are not 
forgotten. ‘*Get the best French tailor to make your clothes, 
whatever they are, in the fashion and to fit you, and then wear 
them, button them, or unbutton them, as the genteelest people 
you see do. Let your man learn of the best friseur to 
do your hair well, for that is a very material part of your 
dress. Take care to have your stockings well gartered up, 
and your shoes well buckled; for nothing gives a more 
slovenly air to a man than ill-dressed legs.” The earnestness 
with which the young man is enjoined again and again to acquire 
the art of pleasing might strike one as ludicrous, but when we 
remember that the counsel so frequently repeated was thrown 
away, the writer’s earnestness becomes affecting. It is well, be| 
says, to unite the solid with the ornamental; but if obliged to | 
make a choice, the latter is to be preferred. For this, all other | 





* Letters Written by Lord Chesterfield to his Son. Edited, with occasional elucidatory 
notes, translations of all the Latin, French, and Italian quotations, and a biographi- | 
= ‘eo of the Author, by Charles StokesCarey. 2 vols. London: William ‘ 


egg. 





considerations must be postponed. “ Air, manners, graces, style, 
elegancy must now be the only objects of your attention; it is 
now or never that you must acquire them. Postpone, therefore, 
all other considerations ; make them now your serious study ; you 
bave not one moment to lose.” To gain this end, it is necessary 
to spend much time with the dancing-master, and to become ac- 
quainted with fashionable women. “It is certainly true,” writes 
the devoted parent, ‘* that your dancing-master is at this time the 
man in all Europe of the greatest importance to you ;" and again, 
‘‘T had much rather that you were passionately in love with some 
determined coquette of condition (who would lead you a dance, 
fashion, supple, aud polish you), than that you knew all Plato and 
Aristotle by heart.” Lord Chesterfield, by the way, advises his 
son more than once to practise the strictest morality, by which he 
means, not that he should have the fear of God before his eyes, 
but the fear of society. Vices tolerated or encouraged by people 
of condition may be permitted, and indeed deserve encouragement. 
Excesses in gocd company are pardonable, but no gentleman will get 
drunk in low society ; there is nothing more contemptible than the 
character of a rake, who “is a composition of all the lowest, most 
ignoble, degrading, and shameful vices,” but a gallantry with a 
woman of health, education, and rank is, ‘‘in the course of the 
world, not disgraceful.” The worldly, loving father is indeed ex- 
tremely anxious that his son should have an arrangement during 
bis stay in Paris, and entreats him to go to the bad with as much 
earnestness as a Covenanter might have employed in urging his 
child to join the League. Truly does Mrs. Oliphant say that the 
hideous instructions conveyed in these letters, and made with a 
composure and good faith which astound the reader, afford an 
appalling glimpse of the corruption of society. ‘‘ It was acorrup- 
tion which had even lost all conscience of itself.” 

‘“\ A propos,” writes the old sinner, thinking French perhaps a 
better language for such advice than English, ‘4 propos, on 
m’assure que Madame de Blot, sans avoir des traits, est jolie 
comme un ccear, et que nonobstant cela, elle s’en est tenue 
jusqu’ici scrupuleusement & son mari, quoiqu'il y ait déja plas 
d’un an qu'elle est mariée. Elle n’y pense pas; il faut décrotter 
cette femme-la. Décrottez vous donc tous les deux réciproque- 
ment. Force, assiduités, attentions, regards tendres, et déclara- * 
tions passionnées de votre cété, produiront au moins quelque velléité 
du sien. Et quand une fois la velléité y est, les ceuvres ne sont pas 
loin.” This is but one passage out of several equally detestable that 
might be quoted from Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son, in 
which he urges him, for the sake of improving his manners, to 
have a real passion, or at least un goft vif, for some woman of 
fashion, and Earl Stanhope says truly that only those persons 
whose principles are fixed and whose understandings are matured 
will be able to read them with advantage. “ ‘Take out the im- 
morality,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ and the book should be put in the 
hands of every young gentleman ;” but although it might be 
possible to omit such diabolical but characteristic counsel as that 
just quoted, it would be difficult to extract the false and mean 
view of life which pervades the correspondence. In writing 
to his little godson, Lord Chesterfield advises the child, a boy 
of ten, to flatter every woman, and not to fear making 
his flattery too strong, since the dose will be greedily swallowed. 
Again, writing to his son, he declares that no flattery is either too 
high or too low for women, that a man of sense will only trifle 
with them and humour them, but will never trust them about 
serious matters, although he may make-believe to do so. And he 
advises him, in a very different sense from St. Paul's, to be all 
things to all men; to be serious with the serious, and to trifle with 
the triflers, to ** take the hue of either the man or the woman that 
you want and wish to be upon terms with.” The one thing needful, 
in Lord Chesterfield’s opinion, is to shine in society; and in spite of 
many sound maxims and practical suggestions, this is probably the 
chief lesson which a young man would learn from a perusal of 
the Letters. It was Chesterfield’s grand object in life to mould 
the mind and body of his son so as to produce a paragon of excel- 
lence, and it is painful even now to recall the utter failure of his 
hopes. ‘‘ The prodigious quantity of manure” which the father 
boasted he had laid upon him was comparatively wasted. 
Such life as the plant possessed, instead of being strengthened by 





| on account of his shyness was obliged to stop. And he failed 


it, was probably encumbered and weakened. Philip Stanhope was 
to be an accomplished orator, and perhaps Secretary of State. 
“I do not find,” writes the devoted parent, ‘‘that God has 
made you a poet, and I am very glad that He has not; 
therefore, for God's sake, make yourself an orator, which 
you may do.” He never did become an orator, however, 
for it appears that he made but one speech in Parliament, and 
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in other ways, for though he became ‘‘ a man of deep learning and 
sound sense,” he was ‘utterly wanting in what his father so 
highly prized,—the Graces,” and the highest post he obtained was 
that of Envoy to Dresden. Philip Stanhope died before he was forty, 
leaving his father to discover that he had contracted a secret mar- 
riage. Long before this event the light of the Earl’s life must have 
been quenched, the hopes he had so fondly cherished destroyed, but 
it cannot but have added to his disappointment to know that the 
son whom he had loved so ardently did not return his confidence 
and affection. 

There is little to be said with regard to the edition of the 
Letters which has suggested these remarks. Mr. Carey seems 
to have done his editorial work fairly well, and he has printed 
and translated the early letters of Lord Chesterfield, addressed to 
his son when seven or eight years old, a great number of which 
are omitted in Lord Mahon’s edition. ‘The work is therefore 
complete, and although readers will skip these easy lessons in 
history and mythology, they are worth preserving, as a proof of the 
patient and affectionate care lavished on the child. To translate 
them, however, seems to be a superfluous labour; and it must be 
added, that the translation is sometimes absurdly literal and 
occasionally inaccurate. 


CRACOW AND THE CARPATHIANS.* 

Tuis is by no means so pleasant a book as its predecessor. It gives 
a lively account of an interesting journey, it is true, but it is 
inferior in style to Try Lapland, and however the reader may ap- 
preciate its details and value the information which it contains, he 
cannot fail to notice its literary defects, and in particular the evi- 
dence of haste and careless arrangement. Captain Hutchinson is 
@ practical man, unmistakably, and has the clearest possible notions 
of travelling with economy and success ; but it is disappointing to 
find him neglecting in the present instance the simple axiom that 
anything which is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Having 
to describe an unusual route, a rarely visited country, and, in the 
case of Schmek,—a Hungarian ‘“ Bad,” which no Englishwoman 
had ever visited until his wife made her appearance there,—an 
absolute novelty, he wastes several pages in laborious smartness 
about the ‘ holiday season,” details about Ostend, Cologne, and 
Berlin, with which every ordinary traveller is perfectly acquainted, 
and remarks which are entirely devoid of originality. ‘Thus, the 
first chapter puts one out of humour with the work, and until the 
travellers have left Breslau for Cracow, there is little temptation 
to accompany them on their way. 

With the arrival at Cracow the book becomes interesting, but 
a little better arrangement of material would have made it plea- 
santer to read; it is too jerky, and it plainly betrays that the 
author has transferred the jottings from his note-book to its 
pages without due attention to place and proportion. He inter- 
rupts one of his best descriptions of scenery, that of the Tatra 
range, by popping in a trite sentence about the conquest of the 
Carpathians by Diocletian, which has about as congenial an effect 
as the running commentary of a Westminster-Abbey guide upon 
one’s mental excursions into the realm of the Plantagenets. ‘The 
simplicity, the absence of historical association, the escape from 
the pressure of tradition which characterise Lapland, preserved 
Captain Hutchinson from mistakes of this kind in the case of his 
charming book from High Latitudes. He is an admirable pioneer 
and a fair narrator, but in the character of a commentator we find 
him at once superficial and prosy. Like most English travellers, 
he is too profuse in his dissertations upon the superior personal 
cleanliness of himself and his fellow-countrymen; thanks God 
too frequently that he is not like other men, especially these 
Cracovians, and records his tubbings and dippings with as much 
fervent monotony as Lady Herbert recorded her devotional exer- 
cises in Spain. He might tell us less about fleas, too, with advan- 
tage; one inn-chamber infested with them must, after all, be 
very like another; and the unbitten public will hardly care to 
learn that the fleas which supped on Captain and Mrs. 
Hutchinson at (Cracow were “long and thin.” He could) 
hardly impress the efficacy of Keating’s Powder upon the 
reader with more urgency and iteration if he were a tra- 
veller in that useful article; and his general diatribes on dirt | 
as encountered at Cracow and in the Carpathians, are, in our 
opinion, specimens of matter in the wrong place. Apart from these 
annoying defects, the book is agreeable, and it exhibits the author 
in. the light of a quick and keen observer, with the genuine readi- 
ness to accommodate himself to circumstances, indispensable to the 





| intensity and pleasure. 





* Cracow and the Carpathians. By i Hutchinson, B.A., Author of “Try 
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enjoyment of unbeaten tracts of travel, and to the enabling of 
others to enjoy them at second-hand. Health, spirits, courage, a 
love of sport, and au almost incredibly small quantity of luggage, 
cunningly contrived as to size and shape, added to the accommo- 
dating disposition aforesaid, are capital travelling stores, and they 
never failed throughout this expedition. 

Captain Hutchinson gives a lively picture of Cracow, its strange 
old-world buildings and customs, its mixed population, its motley 
colouring and costumes, its mingling of extreme types of races 
and creeds :— 

“ Here (in the great square) mixed up together in a vast throng, is the 
Polish peasant from the adjoining country, the furred Wallachian, the 
fat friar of orders brown, the Austrian soldier, the sleek priest, the 
everlasting Jew, and pretty Jewess. The followers of Mahomet alone 
were absent. Look at that modern Polish lady, walking along with her 
high-heeled boots and pannier of the latest fashion! Close behind comes 
a Jew with curls and gaberdine ; he holds an old umbrella in one hand 
and two old waistcoats in the other, stopping any passer-by he thinks 
may prove a customer, and he soon finds one in the person of a Molda- 
vian in a long white coat reaching down almost to his ankles, covered 
with no end of worsted tags, his head surmounted bya conical black 
chimney-pot hat, bound round with coloured braid. Two soldiers of one 
of the Hungarian regiments, with faces the colour of pale mahogany, 
almost push him from the road; their coats are also white, and their 
blue trowsers, drawn tightly in at the ankle, give them an awkward 
and ungainly appearance. Here comes a Jewess, dressed in black, with 
flashing eyes and hair piled up in a large chignon, the edge within half 
an inch of her eyebrows. She is married, and has therefore beex 
obliged to shave off her own hair, and wear a wig. A gentlemanly 
Austrian officer in his blue coat and brown trowsers is already astir. 
. . .. We had been led to suppose that we should find Cracow a de- 
caying, almost lifeless city, with its Jews a mass of impoverished Hebrews, 
surrounded by every sign of wretchedness and misery ; but on the cen- 
trary, the busy streets and bustling population gave signs of a revival 
of trade and prosperity which has probably taken place within the last 
few years.” 

Captain Hutchinson writes feelingly of the strong pathetic at- 
tachment of the Poles to the ancient capital of their race, for 
which they look with tenacity not to be moved for a brilliant 
future; but he is rather too “ platitudinarian” about Sobieski, 
Kosciusko, and Poniatowski. We want to get on to the 
Carpathians before-he is ready to leave Cracow; but he does get 
off at last, after a visit to the famous salt mines of Wicliczka, of 
which he gives an animated description. ‘These mines are the 
most beautiful and on the largest scale in the world. Visitors 
walk over four miles in the long open galleries, and there are 
many which have not been entered for years. These galleries 
undermine the whole town, and are places of popular amusement, 
where bands play, balls are given, and refreshments on every scale 
may be had at the buffet. A splendid chapel is fitted up in the 


| mine, where mass is celebrated once a year; the ceiling, walls, 


pillars, &c., are all cut out of the solid, glittering, greenish salt. 
What a fairy palace that vast underground region must be, 
lighted with huge chandeliers, and what an impressive sight that 
afforded by the swinging back of the huge doors of the under- 
ground railway station :— 

“ We beheld the most striking spectacle of a large underground salt 
lake. A transparent figure in salt of Queen Kunigunda, the foundress 
of the mine (1251), stood glittering at the edge; and as we entered the 
boat and floated over the still calm waters to the sound of distant 
music, such a sense of unreality prevailed over the whole scene that one 
fancied it was some theatrical illusion.” 

A series. of pleasant sketches describes the journey to the Car- 
pathian range, in a queer but comfortable conveyance, drawn by 
meagre swift horses, whose efforts are supplemented occasionally 
by sturdy cows—a vehicle like that used by Attila—through 
bright homely pastoral villages, across rivers which the horses 
ford gallantly, by long tracts of pine forest, and sundry great iron 
works. For the most part, one might fancy, says the author, that 
the drive was through an English park ia a fir-growing neighbour- 
hood where the roads were bad. The travellers reach in time a 
gateway of precipitous peaks, which seems to bar the upper 
entrance to the Thal, but does not, for they pass it, and are 
fairly among the mountains, whose wonderful beauty combines 
majesty, fertility, form, solitude, the presence of man, in- 
dustry, mystery, water, wood, clay, snow, ice, grass, and 
flowers, as no other mountains in the world combine them. 
The first delightful impressions of absolute novelty, the first 
swift conviction that there is something the traveller has never 
seen before, and never can see anywhere else, do but grow in 
With homeliness and roughness in the 
manner of the journey, in the accommodation by the way, are. 
combined, in the author’s description of these mighty fir-wooded,. 
hamlet-sprinkled hills, perfect safety and a delightful sense of free- 
dom, space, and leisure. The incidents of village life, the constant 
new-made acquaintance with successive sets of simple, strange 
people, agreeably diversify the descriptions of Nature in one of her 
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calmest and yet noblest aspects, and to many of his readers | in her own sister, casts her eyes upon her cousin Frank's numerous 
Captain Hutchinson's incidental records of the hunting and fishing ‘flock. She will have nothing to say to him or to his eldest son, 
to be had in the mountains will be very acceptable. The descent though the latter must in due course of time (when the two lives 
into the Hungarian plains brings us into another series of novel- | are expired) inherit all Langdale. But she hankers after the 
ties, and the account of an enchanting little bathing-place near | youngest girl, little Florence, and hopes to make of her the second 
the Schlagendorf, with which railway communication is about to | Mistress Langdale, of Langdale Hall ; and she makes very unpleas- 





be established, cannot fail to induce many English people to try 
Schmek, via@ Cracow and the Carpathians. 





THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL.* 
THERE is a naturalness in this one-volumed novel, published 
in accordance with Mr. Tinsley’s very wholesome one-volumed 
system, which will attract many quiet readers. It is maiuly due 
to the truth of the contrast depicted between the ancient and 
modern elements in Yorkshire and Lancashire, a contrast so marked 
that in a walk of ten miles we sometimes seem to enter a bygone 
century. For instance, nine miles from Liverpool is a small 
village, built mainly of half-timbered houses, with a legendary 
giant on its ale-house sign, with an old church surrounded by 
ancient beeches, and a squire’s mansion whose architecture, already 
a century old, suggests that its sometime owner made the grand 
tour and brought home Italian tastes with Lyttleton or Leigh. 
And upon this sacred nook the biggest millionaire in all Liverpool 
cannot get leave to build a dwelling. ‘The squire sets his face 
resolutely against modern commerce, and will have none of it. To 
him Lancashire is still the old stronghold of Church and King, and he 
isolates himself as completely in his quaint home, midway between 
Liverpool and Warrington, as if neither town existed on the map. 

Much such a personage has Miss Kettle pictured in the mistress 
of Langdale Hall, who by reason of her sex is even more obstin- 
ately bent on keeping her own little world in statu quo than any 
mortal squire, required to sit on a magistrate’s bench, can be. 
Maud Langdale dwelt in an old black-and-white timbered hall, 
with a battlemented courtyard and a Norman tower, having been 
built and patched at cifferent times; and both tower and gables, 
though clothed with jasmine and ivy, were blackened with the 
coal smoke of not far-distant furnaces, whose existence was a 
horror to the proud, long-descended lady, and all the more because 
her cousin, Frank Langdale, a poor gentleman with a very large 
family, had taken a lucrative post as manager of one of these obnoxious 
newfangled establishments. Maud Langdale is undisputed heiress 
of her estate for her own life-time and one life more, and she tries 
to persuade her young half-sister Ellinor to offer herself as a holo- 
caust upon the altar of family pride ; to engage, like herself, never 
to marry, and to be, as longas nature should endure, the Langdale 
of Langdale Hall :— 

‘“* Eventually,’ Maud continued, with bitter emphasis, ‘the land must 

all belong to their cousin Frank Langdale, the heir-at-law, and descend 
to his children, but as long as she tived, and it was in Ellinor’s power to 
extend the exemption much longer, no coal should be dug, no stone quar- 
ried, no more railways be made in the dale. The one line which passed 
over the upper end of the lake and under the hill had been carried 
through the estate, against Maud’s wish, in hor father’s life-time.” 
But though she was a sweet, gentle girl, Ellinor wouldn't! She 
did not particularly care for any one, but she thought she might 
some day. As to the railway, she rather liked to watch the 
coloured signal lights, and see the trains plunge into or emerge 
from the tunnel under the great hill. 

And there is a pretty picture of Ellinor waiting in the old oak- 
panelled hall, while the moonlight lay in a long line like water on 
the floor, and the sounds of social life died away, and silence 
settled down upon the valley. Presently all the dogs began to 
bark, and the mistress came riding very slowly up the avenue, 
and after dismounting unaided, threw the reins to a groom, and 
entered the house silently :— 


‘“* Miss Langdale pushed back her hat with an unwonted expression of 
lassifude, and finally, took it off, passing her hand over and through 
her short curls, aud shaking them into order, much in the same manner 
that a water-spaniel might do after emerging from a stream or a pond. 
Winter and summer sho spent most of her time out of doors, returning 
home at irregular hours, and attending to few of the forms and habits of | 
domestic feminine life. A plunge in an ice-cold bath, night and morn- 
ing, a rapid toilette, neat but plain, and scarcely altered by the change | 
of season or fashion, satisfied the strong-minded woman, who though | 
still young, cared little for appearance. Ellinor’s habitual attention to | 
the conventionalities of life was a subject for ridicule with her sister. } 
Miss Langdale drank off hastily the large goblet of water, the only 
beverage she patronised, which was placed in readiness for her; while 
Ellinor made tea for herself, in the little old-fashioned set of china, 
which would have delighted a cognoscente in such matters,—egg-sbell 
cups, almost transparent, and filigree silver spoons and sugar-tongs.” | 





This singular woman, being, as might be expected, disappointed tained no hope of himself living to see accomplished. 
* The Mistress of Langdale Hall: a Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackensie | 





Kettle. London: Tinsley. 





| ant overtures to the father, who naturally refuses, being loth to 


lose his darling, and still more so to sow division among his chil- 
dren by placing the youngest and a girl in so wholly different a 
worldly position. Maud, however, would not be baulked of her 
intention, and seat a message by her lawyer to say that she had 
altered her will, and had left the life-interest in the Langdale 
estate to Florence, whom she would at any time receive as ite 
future mistress. And the sequel goes on to relate how the day 
came at last when Florence, a young girl on the verge of woman- 
hood, hears that her cousin Maud is dangerously ill, finds her way 
into the park, and to the sombre library, where Miss Langdale, no 
longer young, sits silently with her disused riding-whip across her 
knees, brooding upon her baulked desires and the fatal progress of 
the nineteenth century ; and how Florence falls on her knees be- 
side this strong figure, and is clasped to her cousin's heart. 

This picture of Maud Langdale is really terse and striking, and 
we could have wished the interest of the book more exclusively 
concentrated on her. ‘The numerous other personages who exiat 
side by side with her, and are connected with the fortunes of her 
one-time lover, Cuthbert Noel, detract from the unity of the 
picture, and we have no feeling that she had ever really loved him. 
Miss Kettle has vigorously conceived a peculiar type of English- 
woman, in whom family pride and the sense of responsibility en- 
gendered by large possessions have conspired to deaden all other 
sensibilities. She may in her early youth have felt a tenderness 
for a handsome scapegrace, but that passing emotion bears so little 
relation to the character of her later years, that we should have beem 
better satisfied if Cuthbert had been drowned out of the way, and 
a mere passing mention of the past been made. 

We will just express our satisfaction at the portable and readable 
size of the book in which the tale is contained. We can well 
conceive that Mr. Tinsley’s circular, which serves as preface, 
will suffice to set him by the ears with the Trade, which naturally 
dreads the loss of immediate profits according to the established 
routine. But we think he speaks quite truly, when, 4 propos of 
works like Lothair or New America, he says that :— 

“Had such books, or any of the successful works of the last few 
years, been published in a handy, portable volume, at a few sbillings, 
their circulation would have been larger by fifty times than it actually 
was. Large numbers would have beon exported to all parts of the 
world by the trade and by travellers, vast numbers would have been 
purchased by almost every class of persons throughout the country, 
many subscribers to the libraries would have purchased copies, the 
libraries would have used at least ten copies where they actually used 
ae the actual profits would have been much greater, and the 
books would have found a. permanent place in thousands of homes 
where the sensation caused by their publication is now entirely 
forgotten.” 





STRAUSS’S ULRICH VON HUTTEN.* 
In one sense this is an old book in a new shape, and yet it is a 
production which deserves the title of novelty. In the cheerless 
season of despondency and reaction that followed the miscarriage 
of popular hopes in Germany after 1848, Dr. Strauss sought for 
himself consolation, for his countrymen encouragement, in the 
study of Ulrich von Hutten, the scholar-kuight and free-lance poet 
of the Reformation period, literary fellow-worker with Reuchlin 
and Erasmus, ardent ally of Luther, and at the same time com- 
panion-in-arms of Franz von Sickingen, that last of the Barons,— 
a strange, daring, indomitable man, of queerly chequered nature 
and adventures; buoyant in mind, stout in heart, quick with 
blows, alike ready with pen, tongue, and arm ; a type of dauntless- 
ness in defying might; but, above all, in every circumstance of 
life, and to the bitter end of adversity, never failing in the un- 
quenchable glow of his passionate desire to see the German 
Fatherlaud spring up in the vigour of inborn strength freed from 
outlandish trammels, notably those of Rome. In this outspoken 
native feeling—the ever-repeated conviction that Germany only ~ 
need will it to be able to wreuch herself free from foreign influ- 
ences—lies what marked Hutten out amongst his contem- 
poraries of literary distinction, and what made him a suitable 
subject for Dr. Strauss’s purpose of keeping up the failing 
spirits of his countrymen. ‘Twenty years have passed, and Ger- 


many is in possession of what Dr. Strauss when he wrote enter- 
In that 





* Ulrich von Hutten. Vou David Friedrich Strauss. Leipzig. 1871. 
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interval not a little has likewise been added to our knowledge of 
Hutten’s times. Aud so in the kindlier atmosphere of bettered 
conditions and matured insight, and with the sympathetic affection 
that clings around an object of early interest, Dr. Strauss has 
reverted to the contemplation of that same strange life from which 
once he had drawn inward comfort, and the result is a remodelled 
version which,—we are not afraid of saying too much, —constitutes 
a model biography. For those who have heard of Dr. Strauss only 
as a theological critic of extreme keenness may be surprised to be 
told that he is also a master in lifelike portraiture, dealing in 
touches of delicate truthfulness, showing men and times as seen not 
through the ever-distorting refraction of some prism, be it panegyri- 
cal or detractory, but through the limpid medium of a mind emi- 
nently unprejudiced in personal matters, but essentially capable of 
vivid impression. In the workmanship of this biography, in the 
manner in which the individual Hutten —a true man in the fullness 
of his strangely composite qualities, and no whit metamorphosed 
into a hero of semi-divine perfection—is kept before our sight 
simultaneously with the manifold relations in which he stood towards 
the great influences of the age, we have a union of faculties 
characteristic indeed of the author’s race, the Suabian, yet rarely 
to be found in the same individual, —of the close analytical thought 
which distinguished a Hegel, along with that gift of picturesque 
conception which supplied Schiller with his distiuctive quality as 
a historical dramatist. In Dr. Strauss we have the critic and the 
artist rolled into one. 

Ulrich von Hutten was born in 1488, the eldest son of a Fran- 
conian nobie of olden blood and proud baronial position. No kin 
in the countryside was more thoroughly imbued with mettlesome 
instincts of feudalism than the Huttens, and Ulrich inherited 
plenty of the high-spirited family temperament, in his hot-blooded 
eagerness for action, and the instinctive disdain of the citizen 
class as of lower degree, that is often manifest in his earlier 
writings, From some unknown motive the father destined Ulrich 
for the Church, and at eleven years of aye he was placed with the 
Benedictines in the renowned monastery of Fulda. But the boy 
would not take to this calling, and on his sire proving inflexible to 
remonstrance, Ulrich had recourse to flight, a step natural enough 
for a youth of his temper, but which proved decisive for bis career, 
as it led to a long course of wandering and desultory adventure in 
many parts of Germany and Italy. It is a mystery bow at first 
he maintained himself, and it is certain that he was reduced at 
times to great straits. He contrived, however, not only to visit 
the most celebrated schools, but he succeeded (and this is evidence 
of his early proficiency) in establishing intimate relations with 
the chief scholars in each locality,—leaders in the movement 
for the revival of classical letters,—men now known only to the 
curious, but whose names in that day were illustrious, —like Crotus 
Rubianus, Eobanus Hesse, Mutianus Rufus, and many more, all 
simple Germans who travestied their homely names accordiug 
¢o the prevalent conceit in often far-fetched Latinized synonyms. 
It is quite singular that so conspicuous a contributor to the 
elegant literature of that day as Hutten should never have adopted 
@ Latin designation, and this singularity bas something charac- 
teristic of what may be called Hutten’s essentially vernacular 
nature. It is certainly extraordinary how much he moved about. 
We find him in turn at the high schools of Cologne, Erfurt, 
Frankfort, Greifswald, Rostock, Vienna, Pavia, Padua, Bologaa, 
not to speak of his subsequent stay in Rome, and everywhere be- 
coming intimate with the scholars of repute. At Greifswald, Hutten 
arrived in a wretched plight, withouta penny, and suffering from a 
painful contagious disease, fearfully virulent in that age, and from 
which he never got thoroughly cured. The poor student, in the man- 
ner of those days, contrived even in this state to make his acquire- 
ments secure a livelihood, and he got boardel in the house of a 
professor. Soon disagreements arose, and Ulrich saw fit again to 
have recourse to flight. But the professor, who advanced money 
claims, had the runaway pursued by men-at-arms, who, in default 
of money, took in mid-winter the clothes off the penniless fugitive’s 
back. This misadventure is noteworthy, as the incident which 
prompted Hutten’s first composition of importance. In two books 
of Latin elegies, Hutten stigmatized with much vigour the professor's 
inhuman proceedings, and it is illustrative of the man that it should 
have been the sense of irritation at a personal offence which stirred 
the hot-tempered Hutten to his first serious literary effort. It 
would be quite beyond our space to follow Hutten through his 
travels and the queer adventures which contributed to make his 
education. We must confine ourselves to pointing out the main 
features that constitute Hutten a figure by himself amongst his con- 
temporaries, and these will be found to consist in his determined 
political feelings, his identification with the cause of the Humanists 





and of Reuchlin personally, his irrepressible antagonism to Romeasa 
canker grafted on the form of his own Germany, and his thorough- 
going and revolutionary sympathy with the Reformation as a move- 
ment that would cut away this growing evil. 

In 1512, Hutten, who was studying at Bologna, impelled by 
penury, eulisted in the forces of the Emperor Maxiwilian, then en- 
gaged in his Italian expedition. The war inspired a book of epi- 
grams dedicated to the Emperor. They are remarkable for 
Hautten’s fervent appeals to Maximilian to drive home his blows 
with confideuce, and for his first public invectives against the See 
and Pope of Rome. These epigrams found favour. Oa his return 
home, the poet received a laurel wreath from the Ewperor; and 
from the Elector of Mayence—a priest, but also a patron of letters 
—the more substantial reward of a well-salaried appointment. 
But it was not in Hutten to repress his impatient nature, and slide 
into a sleek and leisurely existence. The famous coutroversy raised 
by the Dominicans at Cologne against Reuchlin on the ground of the 
imputed godlessness of his Hebrew scholarship broke out at this time. 
It raged furiously, was carried before inquisitional tribunals of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, ultimately before the Pope himself, and 
stirred to the quick the friends of learning in all countries. Hutten 
was a personal friend of Reuchlin, and he plunged into the fray with 
the heat of one who loved to run a tilt against Rome and the zest 
of one confident of strength. An anonymous squib appeared which 
obtained a success unparalleled even by Erasmus’ most popular 
writings. We allude to the ‘* Epistole Virorum Obscurorum,” 
purporting to be the intimate correspondence of men holding the 
Dominican views. The book was read eagerly in every country, 
and the measure of its popularity is given by its editions in quick 
succession, and the fact that the archmaster of elegant literature, 
Erasmus, was so delighted with it as to learn by heart whole 
letters. Various hands had to do with it, but there is no doubt 
that Hutten had a chief part in the composition. Internal evi- 
dence and the concurrent opivion of competent contemporaries are 
strong as to this point. The anger of the ridiculed but powerful 
party was proportionate to the laughter raised, and Hatten, from 
being merely an object of suspicion, became one of hatred. But 
the hotter things grew, the more Hutten’s spirits waxed, and so he 
now took Reuchlin bodily under special protection in a manner 
truly original, and illustrative of the disjointed state of the 
Empire. A kinsman of Hutten’s having been basely murdered by 
the Duke of Wurtemburg, the knights of the Suabian circle, on 
failure of justice through the Emperor's officers, took into their own 
hands the avenging of one of their order, and levied war on the 
Duke. ‘The adventure was too irresistible for Ulrich not to join 
in it, and here he came together with the redoubted Franz von 
Sickingen. Reuchlin was then living in Stuttyardt, and Hutten 
induced Sickingen to issue a letter of protection to Reuchlin, and a 
summons to the Cologne Dominicans to appear at his castle on a 
given day, with a specified sum of money as an indemnity to 
Reuchlin, and such was the dread Sickingen was held in that his 
summons was obeyed. Now, however, the storm drew to a 
head over Hutten. Regardless of the fact that his master was 
a Spiritual Elector, Hutten kept launching pungent publications 
against Rome, until at last a Papal Brief made it necessary to 
betake himself away from Mayence. It was the time of Charles 
V.’s election as Emperor over Francis I., who had tried to win 
Hatten by money offers, which were spurned. It is remarkable 
that Hutten long believed that Charles would have the resolution 
to emancipate Germany from Rome, and that he did not at first 
see more than a monkish squabble in the issue raised by Luther. 
‘‘ At Wittenberg,” he writes in a letter, ‘‘a party has sprung up 
against the Pope’s authority, whilst others defend papal in- 
dulgences. On both sides there is a tremendous rush, and monks 
are the leaders. Of late they have taken to writing, so [ hope they 
will tear themselves to pieces. Yes, may God grant that all perish 
and die out who hinder enlightenment ; and that the plants of 
noble virtue, so often down-trodden, may sprout at last!” This 
depreciatory opinion was dropped after Luther's colloquy with 
Eck. Hutten then at once established intimate correspondence 
with the Reformers, notably with Melancthon, and even induced 
Sickingen to offer to Luther an abode in his castle. Until then 
all Hutten’s writings, as was the case with the Humanists, had 
been in Latin; but from this time, under the inspiration of 
Luther’s example, he wrote only in German,—a change eminently 
significant of organic transformation from a world of mere 
dilettantism to one of hearty popular feeling. Also all these later 
writingsino verse and prose have a terse vigour in their tone eminently 
adapted to take hold of the popular mind aud to stir the masses. 
Hence Hutten’s power, but also a danger resulting from the seduc- 
tive impetuosity of his language. When driven to leave the 
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pleasant haunts of Mayence, he sought refuge with his friend 
Sickingen, within whose castle no writ of Emperor or bull of Pope 
ran without his own leave. Franz von Sickingen was the type of 
a class dying out, the semi-independent feudal baron, half prince, 
half freebooter, a sort of Warwick Kingmaker in his way. ‘Though 

ossessed of a library, his scholarship was small, but his nature 
replete, like Hutten’s, with the sap of heartiness, was in an undis- 
ciplined manner quite susceptible of the great aspirations animat- 
ing his generation. The winter of 1520-21 Hutten spent in 
Sickingen’s castle of Ebernburg, a few miles from Worms, where 
was then met the memorable Diet at which Luther appeared. It 
was a not unimportant episode of the great Reformation struggle 
which was enacted within the privacy of that baronial fastness. 
In the winter nights Hutten expounded to his host the teachings 
of Luther, and the great organic changes in Germany to which he 
believed the drift of the movement set afoot must inevitably tend. 
Martin Bucer, too, came thither, and incessant was the correspond- 
ence with Worms, where daily trusty messengers sped to and fro 
with counsel, with tidings, and very often with manuscripts for 
Protestant printers. For from his retreat Hutten, chafing 
impatiently, could not resist launching stinging invectives against 
the Romanists, all visibly suffused with a political tinge, and breath- 
ing a theology curiously favourable to theuse of thesword. Warmly 
as Luther and Melancthon appreciated Hutten’s qualities, they 
were yet too thoroughly Reformers, trustful of the all-persuasive 
power in the Word of God, to appove cordially in the worldly 
methods Hutten was bent on puttinginto play. Their purely Bibli- 
cal arguments failed, however, to dispel the revolutionary tendencies 
floating in the brain of Hutten. In the following summer Sick- 
ingen picked gratuitously a quarre) with the Spiritual Elector of 
Tréves, and made a raid upon him. There can be no doubt as to the 
project contemplated. Charles V.’s absence in Spain was to be turned 
to account to erect a Protestant Electorate by force. The scheme 
failed, for Sickingen was overborne-by a coalition of princes who, 
though not all Roman in religious sentiment, felt their secular 
position to be at stake in the success of this predatory expedition ; 
and so the grand old feudal baron was mastered by his own fellows, 
and wounded to the death. He surrendered on a litter to the very 
Philip of Hesse who shortly afterwards himself became the soldier- 
champion of the Protestant cause. Sickingen’s catastrophe was 
also Hutten’s death-blow. He had been unable to follow his 
friend into the field. A return of his terrible malady had kept him 
to the sick-room, a martyr to sufferings intensified by impatience 
and anxiety. It was the downfall of all his hopes and the destruc- 
tion of his last prop. Hutten now was an outlaw who had to 
skulk for shelter and, as in his youth, to depend on the alms of 
friends. For a while he lingered in Protestant Alsace. Then he 
came to Basle, at the time still Erasmus’ residence. Since 
Reuchlin’s days intimate relations had united these two men. 
Letters testify to their friendship and mutual esteem, but now the 
public aspect of things wrought here alsoachange. ‘Thescholarly 
and refined Erasmus, who pre-eminently prized culture and shrank 
from jars disturbing the elegant amenities of polite study, had no 
disposition to identify himself with the rough Radicals who were 
actually bent on forcibly defacing the old system. With Melanc- 
thon and men of his mild stamp he had not indeed dropped inter- 
course, but to consort with a notorious individual like Hutten, 
red-handed from a lawless attempt, was a thing not at all to the 
taste of the cautious literary luminary and favourite of many high 
personages. Accordingly he declined to meet his old associate— 
putting forward futile pleas—and theexasperated Hutten, never very 
measured, but now in a frame of mind and body specially calcu- 
lated to promote irritability, attacked Erasmus in a bitter letter 
printed in Zurich which elicited from the latter an equally stinging 
retort, his Spongia, that had an immense run, and has been the 
means of permanently fastening much obloquy on Hutten’s memory. 
This quarrel between these two great lights, for so long fellow- 
workers in the same cause, is painful. It is a sorrowful ending, 
typical of the bitter sunderings that happen in times of great 
moment. It was the last pang Hutten had to undergo. Wracked 
by disease, but still to the end indomitable, Ulzich 
von Hutten expired at the early age of thirty-five, in August, 
1525, at Zurich, tended by Zuingli and a few friends who chari- 
tably supplied the last earthly comforts. ‘ He has left absolutely 
nofhing of value,” writes Zuingli; ‘* books he had none—household 
furniture he had none—nothing but a pen.” 

Thus ended the short, restleas, and chequered existence of this 
anomalous creature—a man by himself, and yet a type—full of the 
life of his times, and yet not at one withit. Throughout biscareer 
Hutten appeared as a sort of outlaw, unable torun tamely within the 
grooves of practical prudence, but always striving hotly at some- 





thing not within grasp, and so overreaching himself as to encounter 
heavy fall after fall, without yet losing heart or spring. It is to 
this career, iuvolving misadventure and distress, that Hutten owes 
his popularity. The brave failures of the indomitable German 
man —the terse ring of his plain-spoken German words —survived in 
the popular memory, and vibrated on the popular ear, when the 
elaborate elegancies of Erasmus and Eoban, of Crotus and 
Mutianus, had all evaporated. At the same time, it must be 
remembered how highly Hutten was thought of by his best con- 
temporaries. Erasmus and Reuchlin, Luther and Melancthon all 
express admiration for his parts and love for his warm-hearted 
qualities, and over Hutten’s grave there arose quite a 
chorus of lamentations from men of choice though 
varied natures. Dr. Strauss has traced with admirable clearness 
the manifold relations of Hutten, and while mingling with the 
throng of figures he has evoked iuto life—the men who in various 
degrees contributed to make up the volume of the Reformation 
movement—it has repeatedly occurred to us that there is not less 
appropriateness in the appearance of this second than of the first 
edition, and that more than one likeness suggests itself between 
lineaments revived in these pages and features discernible in some 
important actors in that religious movement now afoot, with what 
result is yet a problem, in Catholic Germany. 





A NOVEL WITH TWO HEROES.* 

Ir is generally a good omen when a novel is built, as it were, om 
a foundation of graver work. When we saw that the author of 
the story before us was also the writer of one of the best lives yet 
published of Beethoven, we knew it was with no mere maker of 
stories we had to do; we do not say mere novelist, for that would 
imply a slight on work which may be as high as the painter's or 
musician’s. But story-makers abound, and any guarantee for 
honest, thoughtful work is pleasant to the eye of the critic, accus- 
tomed to wish the mass of new tales could be consigned “ to be 
read this day six months.” Mr. Graeme’s story is above the 
average even of good novels. 1t is clever and amusing; free from 
sensationalism, though full of interest, and of interest which touches 
many of the deeper chords of life. If it does not exactly bear 
the Hall-mark of genius, it is none the less secure of an audience 
on that account ; and besides, though this tale is not perhaps the 
offspring of the writer’s special power, yet one touch of genius in 
any corner of the brain has a transmuting effect on the whole 
rough ore of the character, and we imagine our author is not 
without this; but the hypercritical mind is very apt to forget that 
there are very able people who seek from a novel amusement and 
repose, and dislike the intellectual effort imposed upon them by a 
George Eliot or a Victor Hugo. 

Mr. Graeme’s delineation of character is remarkably good. To 
choose an instance almost at random, we might mention the 
father of one of our ‘two heroes,” a German enthusiast, who, to 
the great surprise of a money-getting, money-loving family, cared 
nothing that the savings of a generation passed to his brother 
and a mere pittance to himself, so that that pittance set him free 
from actual want, to realise his beau-ideal of existence in the ser- 
vice of his own department of science. We get a real insight 
into this man’s nature in less than half-a-dozen paragraphs, —the 
man of whom Germany was destined to be proud, but who took it 
a8 quite natural that his days should be spent without external 
reward, in making the discoveries of which those reaped the 
benefit who ‘‘could speak of them to the world in brilliant 
and glowing language, or could turn them to practical ac- 
count.” It is all so natural, that history,—the man whose one 
recreation was a love of art so intense that ‘‘ the passion absorbed 
every spare kreutzer,” yet who never would buy the pictures 
other people admired, and wanted him to admire, but would per- 
sist in stopping before some bit of painting overlooked by the 
majority, and say, ‘‘‘ Ah! there’s Geist here ;’ and forthwith that 
picture was visible to his mind’s eye in some niche of his little 
salon at home.’? We do not wonder to hear that in after days 
that same little salon was found to contain the chefs d'euvres of 
artists who in later years found their niche in the Temple of Fame. 
Is Jacob Miiller quite the creation of Mr. Graeme’s brain? We 
suspect he has known some very actual prototype. We are told 
of the old man’s marriage (he was not very old in years, but 
oldas artists use the term for most things or people worth loving). 
And the very features of the wife he chose are delineated for us in 
a touch, though we are not told if she were young, or beautiful, or 
clever. Then his disappointment is admirable when his son, the 
principal hero of the story, becomes not a scientific investigator, 





* A Novel with Two Heroes, By EiliotGraeme. London: Charles(Griffiu & Oo. 1872. 
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but a musician. And we may observe here that it is with musi- 
cians and musical life generally Mr. Graeme is most essentially 
at home ; indeed, we should advise the reader, if he have no love 
for music in bis soul, to lay the book down at once,—it will 
assuredly weary him, as the story nearly throughout follows 
the fortunes of Arnold Miiller in the house of ‘Herr 
Capellmeister Bergmann, Director of the Conservatorium 
at Stidtlein.” The young student's introduction there is ex- 
ceedingly good, as he stands, half hopeful, half nervous, on the 
threshold of the new life upon which he has entered, and waits, 
for what appears to him an interminable time, in the good 
Director's study, getting all the surroundings of that remarkable 
room, and the scenery beyond it, unconsciously stamped in upon 
his memory, a sense of pleasure predominating at first, until,— 





“Gradually, there stole upon him one of the restless moods to which 
we are all subject at times, Physical exhaustion, and perhaps a little 
pique at the neglect of his new friends, no doubt contributed their quota 
to the spirit of dissatisfaction that now overpowered him, causing the 
scene before him to contract, to lose its charm, while he felt an irre- 
sistible longing to burst all bonds, to escape to the immeasurable 
regions beyond. He stood for awhile absorbed—forgetful alike of place 
and time—and drawing a deep breath, exclaimed: ‘After all, this is 
not the world!’ He had learned from his father the habit of speaking 
his thoughts aloud, addressing himself in lieu of better company.— 
‘Indeed, young man!’ said a voice behind him, ‘and pray, what may 
you consider the world?’ Arnold started violently; the thoughts in 
which he had just been indulging were certainly not those he would 
choose to reveal to a stranger. Turning, he perceived a little old 
gentleman in a gorgeous, oriental-looking dressing-down, his iron-grey 
hair covered by a velvet smoking-cap, between his fingers a cigar, at 
which he puffed away vigorously. The new-comer was spare and short ; 
as they stood together Arnold felt that he towered about a head and 
shoulders above him, but notwitstanding, he blushed like a girl 
(mentally stigmatising himself as an ‘idiot’ for so doing) beneath the 
sharp, somewhat quizzical glances darted at him bya pair of keen, 
bright eyes from behind their entrenchment of shaggy brow. ‘Well,’ 
repeated the Director (for he it was, as Arnold well knew from a por- 
trait in his possession), evidently enjoying the young man’s confusion, 
“and so you don’t intend this to be your world, eh.’ ” 


Tt is not part of our purpose to describe the Director, or his 
sister Martha, or the pretty, piquante heroine, whose sad history we 
wish our author could have been pleased, if not quite inconsistent 
with the truthfulness of his story, to brighten a little. ‘So 
things are in real life.” Very possibly, only it is not exactly real 
life that we ask for in a novel; but something very real, with a 
little ‘‘ as it might have been ” added on. 

After all, the English rector is the gem of the book. The crust 
of his character so hard, but the ring of the metal itself, though 





harsh, so true. The history of his entering the Church is the oft- 
told tale over again :— 


“ After this nothing seemed to go well at the Place; Lady Chesney | 
quietly fretted herself into the grave, whither she was soon followed by | 
her second son, a fine young fellow of twenty, who had been destined for | 
the Church. The latter event decided the fate of the youngest, Stephen, 
who was peremptorily recalled from the academy where he had been 
pursuing his military studies, and directed to take the place of his 
deceased brother. In vain he pleaded his strong desire to enter the 
Army, and his consciousness of his own inability to undertake the 
sacred duties of a minister of the Gospel. Sir Ralph remained inex- 
orable, Time out of mind, a Chesney had been Rector of Ilmington; 
the living was valuable, and in his own gift; therefore, willing or un- 
willing, Stephen must proceed to the University and qualify himself 
for the post. The young man had not arrived at a very reflective age ; 
he disliked the ministry, but he disliked poverty infinitely more; the 
fate of his elder sister, who had been held up to him as a female 
Absalom ever since he could remember, turned the scale, and Stephen 
Chesney acquiesced in his father’s wish. He took Holy Orders, and 
became, instead of a thorough soldier, a disappointed parish priest, 
feared by all for his powerful, gloomy nature, but beloved by few.” 


As in all really strong natures, there are large grains of tender- 
ness and generosity in this man; but such characters ill bear 
analyzing,—they speak for themselves in the various relations of 
life, and can scarcely be indicated by isolated descriptions. Here 
is one little scene, however, where the rector is brought into 
contact with the clever self-made lawyer, who is in himself a study, 
and his son, who is settled as a missionary clergyman among the 
sea-faring population of Tredhill. It is Sunday afternoon at the 
rectory. The rector welcomes father and son “ in his most affable | 
manner [by affable we understand cordiality tempered with a 
certain degree of condescension], and introduces the younger of | 
the two to his daughter and Lady Charleswood as Mr. Edward | 
Tooke,” &c. At luncheon he asks the man he knows to be 80 | 
popular to occupy his pulpit, and cannot even comprehend the | 
thought which dictates the half-hesitating reply, ‘‘I,—I fear I am | 
not in the vein to speak without preparation.” The rector, who 


is above the weakness of ‘‘ moods” or ‘ veins,” of course prevails, | 





and the news spreading through the village, where he was beloved | 


of all, the church is thronged. We must again quote Mr. Graeme’s 


own words :— \ 


“The Rector saw it with unmixed satisfaction—the ‘ green-eyed 
monster’ had no part in him; and besides, he explained Edward’s 
popularity in a way very satisfactory to himself: ‘It is only natura} 
that he should be able to enlist the sympathy of that class—for he knows 
how to appeal to them—he is one of themselves—he is one of the people,’ ” 

Then his parting salutation adds the final touch to this side of 
his character, when he finds that Alice can help the young 
missionary in his attempt to conquer the language and reach the 
hearts of the foreign sailors who are constantly crossing his path :— 


“Do not be so long in coming to see us again, Mr. Edward,’ said the 


| Rector, urbanely; he really had taken a great liking to Edward, 


(With all his talent, the young man knew his place so well.) ‘Your 
father has been telling me of your efforts among the sailors. Alice here 
will be happy to chatter Italian with you by the hour together.’ ” 

The concentrated pride of generations of blue-blood lay sleeping 
all unconscious in that kindly-spoken sentence. We get another 
side of his nature in his treatment of his nephew, ‘Tom Hawkes- 
worth, whom he trusts with the confidingness of a generous, proud 
nature, tolerant of what seems only open-handed extravagance, 
and simply incapable of suspecting under-hand dealing in any 
member of his own family. By the way, ‘Tom Hawkesworth ig 
the blot on the literary merit of the book; he is altogether over- 
drawn, he is an artistic blunder. ‘The man’s physical nature is so 
utterly at variance with his mental, the two would not have 
existed together. That kind of man may do things that are 
utterly bad, and that makes his life a curse aud not a blessing, but 
he does not plot villany which may be weighted with murder. 

Mr. Graeme’s canvas is so crowded it is really difficult to select 
figures for illustration. When we have given the notice their 
prominence demands to some of the leading characters, and only 
some, for the most interesting heroine, ‘* Mala,” we have ignored 
altogether, we find our heartiest admiration and our keenest 
dislike really reserved for the subordinate actors, who yet are very 
real in the by-play on which so much of the story turns, as it would 
turn in actual life. In Wallraf, for instance, we have one of Mr. 
Graeme’s best characters,—the cynical musician, so full of power, 
and yet so bitter, who so persistently misunderstands Arnold and 
and is misunderstood by him. We have a revelation of his real 
nature in two or three pages, of which it is impossible for us to 
give more than one. It is the Director who is speaking :— 

“Now I come to my third point, and that affects more closely his 
relation to you. Wallraf is a disappointed man, not only in his fortune 
and his love, but also in himself.’—‘ In himself!’ echoed Arnold, with 
astonishment; ‘ surely the position he has attained is sufficiently gratify- 
ing even to his pride ?’—‘ Not satisfied with being one of the greatest 
pianists that this age or any other has produced, he will also be a 
composer. Nature, unfortunately, has been cruel, and denied him the 
gift he covets most.’-—‘ But Wallraf composes,’ said Arnold, astounded 
at the revelation of this undreamt-of feature in his adversary’s 
character..—‘He composes; true,—but how? His works have no 
living value; there is no original thought in them,—no body; they 
are like garments made solely of fringes,’ said the Director, uncon- 
sciously applying to another use the simjle employed long before by old 
Jeremy Taylor; ‘they are mere brilliant technical displays for his own 
instrument. And no one feels their deficiency more than himself. 
Judge now, Arnold, whether this is not galling to a man like Wallraf! 
Think of the delight you have in expressing your own ideas: 
would you exchange it for the greatest power in reproducing those of 
others? Would you not feel that, if you were debarred from working 
out your own thoughts, the sunshine had departed from your life?” 
Now here is a point in which Mr. Graeme shows his superiority 
to the ordinary novel-writer ; he has laid his finger on the true sore 
in many a man’s life,—his self-dissatisfaction (oftener than not 
masked under intense self-assertion). He is not the creature of 
circumstances which he looks to other eyes, and he knows he is 
not, but he has through want of some missing link never fully 
possessed his soul: so true it is that 

“he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 


And the restless assertion of power but half grasped makes (as 
in Wallraf’s case) humility and dissatisfaction the last sentiments 
we are inclined to attribute tohim. It is these things which often 
weight a man so much more heavily than the ordinary sorrows of 
life which he shares in common with his fellows, and for the very 
reason that the burden must be borne alone. It is not often a 
strong nature can bear even a loving hand to touch its real 
failures. We think most readers will be slightly disappointed 
with the way in which the story ends. There is a sense of 
hurry and incompleteness, as if a man telling a narrative by the 
fireside were suddenly interrupted, and brought his tale to a hurried 
close with, ‘‘ Well, nobody did what they were expected to do, but 
it was just this,” &c.,—a defect, Mr. Graeme may plead, we have to 
pardon every day in real life. We have not attempted to givea 
résumé of the tale itself, since to condense would be tospoil it, but 
we sincerely hope Mr. Graeme has others in reserve. 
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MR. AND MRS. FAWCETT'S ESSAYS.* 

In the preface to this book, Mr. Fawcett tells us that its contents 
may be ranged under three heads,—economy, education, and 
politics. Taking this as a tolerably correct description, we nay 
remark that it is somewhat singular to find the latter class of 
subjects almost entirely abandoned by one whose position as 
Member of Parliament might be supposed to give him an exclu- 
sive right of dealing with it. We do not know how far the 
relinquishment of the political field to Mrs. Fawcett may be 
taken as an indirect support of her arguments in favour of 
female suffrage, but certainly the one paper which her husband 
has contributed to this division of the book—the article on 
the House of Lords republished from the Fortnightly Review— 
is far from doing justice to his powers. ‘The contrast 
between this indifferent recapitulation of trite suggestions 
and the animated lectures in which Mrs. Fawcett advances 
the claims of her sex to direct representation, becomes the more 
marked when we observe what a difference there is between 
husband and wife in their treatment of economical questions. In 
these papers Mr. Fawcett is always more remarkable for inde- 
pendence of thought, while Mrs. Fawcett is apt to lean upon the 
authority of Mr. Mill or Mr. Herbert Spencer. Of course we are 
aware that political economy is Mr. Fawcett’s strongest point, and 
it would be unfair to expect that Mrs. Fawcett, however diligent 
a student, could compete with her husband in what has long been 
his speciality. ,But the same rule ought to apply to politics, and 
it is there that we own ourselves disappointed. 

The papers in which Mrs. Fawcett deals with most of the 
objections to female suffrage, and states the grounds upon which 
that suffrage is claimed, are important contributions to a dis- 
cussion which at one time seemed likely to be closed before long, but 
threatens now to be renewed yearly. Both the lecture headed, ‘* Why 
Women require the Franchise” and that on the education of 
women state forcibly enough certain grievances which ought to 
be redressed. Even if we do not agree with Mrs. Fawcett that 
the only remedy for the want of educational endowments for girls 
and for the comparative impunity of brutal and drunken husbands 
is to be found in giving votes to women, we admit that in 
both respects some change is needed. We look, however, in vain 
for any practical suggestions of the kind in Mrs. Fawcett’s 
lectures. Women are unjustly treated, she says; if they are 


between the two cases is obvious. Any one who gives pro- 
perty by deed or will to a married woman has the power of 
giving it to her for her sole and separate use, and the Legislature 
naturally supposes that a gift of any large sum will be attended 
by such a precaution, if that be the intention of the giver. In 
the case of property coming to a married woman as next of kin 
to an intestate, where no such option can be exercised, there is no 
limit of value, and this ought to have shown Mrs. Fawcett that 
her sarcasm about £200 and £201, though useful in a lecture, 
would not bear investigation. If Mrs. Fawcett will take the 
pains to correct her own error, she will probably see that 
the letter she has quoted from the Duaily News is hopelessly 
wrong, and that the writer's real grievance is that an act which 
merely professes to give married women the control over certain 
kinds of property, does not exempt settlements of other kinds of 
property from a stamp. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with Mrs. Fawcett's reasons for 
claiming the franchise. Her other lecture, which is confined to 
auswering objections, is much more satisfactory. We cannot, 
indeed, say that in stating the arguments of those who oppose her 
view, Mrs. Fawcett is always fair, though any failing in this re- 
spect is clearly unintentional. Still when we think of all that-has 
been said on the subject of the atmosphere which surrounds 
electoral contests, of the repugnance which many have shown to 
the appearance of women on such a troubled scene, we must 
say that Mrs. Fawcett does not really touch that objection, 
whatever force it may have. First of all, she puts it 
thus:—‘* Women are very superior to men, and political ex- 
citement would contaminate them, and destroy their modesty 
and purity.” And then she asks her audience, “If it be 
true that one sex is so superior to the other that to associate one 
with the other in the performance of the duties of political life 
would be ‘contaminating’ and ‘ defiling,’ with which do you 
think political power ought to rest, with the contaminator or the 
contaminated, with the defiler or the defiled?” We wonder at 
its not striking Mrs. Fawcett that if this proves anything, it proves 
too much. She is arguing in favour of female suffrage, not 
against male suffrage. In another part of her lecture she tells us 
that ‘‘ the danger of women proceeding to pollivg-places under the 
present system is greatly exaggerated,” and that she herself 
during the last election went round to many of the polling-places, 
both at Brighton and Westminster, without the least molesta- 





married their husbands have the absolute control of their property, = , 
they may be beaten, robbed, or deprived of their children ; there- | tion. Yet surely the treatment received by a non-elector from 
fore give them votes. ‘Can it be believed for a single moment,” | those of the other sex is no criterion of what might be expected 
we are asked, ‘that if women had had any share in the making | if both sexes had a direct interest in voting. It may be 
and amending of laws their legal status would have remained what | that the presence of women at the polla would have a 
itis?” No doubt there is something in this argument, especially as | quieting effect ; but this can only be ascertained by 
it is put by Mrs. Fawcett, but it has the defect of begging the | experience, and Mrs. Fawcett’s test is fallacious. As she was 
question. The main point to be determined is whether it is right | visiting the polling-places in the capacity of a mere observer, 
or wrong, expedient or inexpedient, for the advantage or for the | there was no reason why any one should interfere with her. 
detriment of the whole community, that a certain class, hitherto | If she had been going up for the purpose of voting, and 
excluded from the franchise, should be admitted to it, and the crowd had consisted both of men and women who were also 
until that point is decided, the interest of the particular class can- | concerned in the contest, her experience might have been very 
not be taken into account. We do not say that this is Mrs. Faw- | different, but at all eveats it would have been more valuable. 

cett’s chief argument, though it may be the one most likely to | We have not left ourselves space enough to examine any of Mr. 
weigh with her hearers. But what calls our attention to it is that | Fawcett’s economical papers with the care which they deserve. 
it prefaces an attack on the Married Women’s Property Act, 1870, | [1is two lectures on State intervention and his essays on Pau- 











a measure which Mrs. Fawcett might have criticised as severely 
but more effectually if she had taken the trouble to master its 
provisions. As it is, she begins by quoting a letter from the 
Daily News, which says that ‘‘by the 11th section of the Act” 
the consent, in writing, of the husband is necessary before 
the wife can exercise a separate ownership over her earnings 
and property.” She then goes on to argue that, according to 
the Act, ‘‘ our legislators can recognise the justice of the claims 
of women to their own property, provided it do not exceed £200. 
What a fine sense of discrimination the limit shows! What is 
justice at £200 ceases to be justice at £201.” We are not con- 
cerned to defend the Married Women’s Property Act, but any one 
who has read it through will see that both Mrs. Fawcett and the 
writer in the Daily News are completely in error. Mrs. Fawcett 
has misread the seventh section ; the writer in the Daily News has 
drawn a hasty and erroneous inference about the whole Act from 
one sentence. The provision to which Mrs. Fawcett alludes is, 
that if any woman becomes entitled to any personal property as 
next of kin, or one of the next of kin, to an intestate, or to any 
sum of money not exceeding £200 under any deed or will, such 
property shall belong to her for her separate use. The distinction 





* Essays and Lectures on Social and Political Subjects. By Henry Fawcett, MP., 
and Millicent Garrett Fawcett. London: Macmillan. 1872. 


| perism and the Proper Treatment of Agricultural Labourers are 
| especially valuable at the present time. It is true that the last of 
these papers was written nearly four years ago, at a time when 
| Canon Girdlestone’s efforts were beginning to attract attention to 
| the question of agricultural labour, but long before the present 
| strike had made that question prominent. Much, however, that 
| was said in 1868 is equally true and applicable in 1872. The 
| necessity of a more regular education for the labouring classes, to 
| which Mr. Fawcett attributes so much importance, is now becom- 
ing generally felt, and though Mr. Fawcett takes this opportunity 
of showing his ‘discontented Liberalism” by attacking the 
| Elementary Education Act, that measure is the first public re- 
| cognition of the principle that a system of teaching ought to be 
| provided for the whole community. A rise in the mental condi- 
tion of agricultural labourers would, in Mr. Fawcett’s opinion, 
inevitably lead to better wages, more efficient work, decreased 
| pauperism, improved living. Some of these advantages may no 
| doubt be realised by means of the movement which began in 
Warwickshire and is spreading to so many other counties, but it 
is to be feared that its effects will not be permanent unless they 
are to be rested on a more solid basis than that of a temporary 
‘agitation. From this point of view Mr. Fawcett's suggestion sseem 
| most important, and we commend them cordially to our readers. 
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Latin Prose Exercises. By R. Prowds Smith. (Rivington.)—Mr. 
Smith remarks with perfect truth in his preface that the principal diffi- 
culty that boys experience in elementary Latin composition arises from 
their not understanding the structure of their own language. Possibly, 
indeed, he is a little sanguine in expecting that most masters will admit 
so much. It takes a long time for some men to find out that young, and 
sometimes older boys really are in the dark about more than half of 
what they read even of the simplest kind in English books. It is 
to help the young scholar over these difficulties, and to help also the 
teacher whose heart is ready to broak at finding the common agreements 
recklessly violated by boys whom he has beon teaching for years, that 
he sets himself in this. He gives an analysis of each kind of sentence 
as it occurs, in the order of difficulty. This part of the book is well done, 
and it is furnished besides with an abundance of examples so great, and 
for the whole (a few premature difficultios, perhaps, excepted) so well 
chosen, as to make it a most useful manual. 

The Spoken Word ; or, the Art of Extemporary Speaking. By the 
Rev. Thomas J. Potter (Dublin: M’Glashan and Gill).—The author of 
this book fills the office of “ Professor of Sacred Eloquence ” in a Roman 
Catholic College, and we may safely assume that he has applied a prac- 
tical test to his advice on the subject of extemporary preaching. We 
cannot say, however, that there is much novelty in his suggestions. That 
preachers should think out their sermons thoroughly before composing, 
that they should pay great attention to order and arrangment, and that 
they should address themselves to whatever audience they happen to 
have, are not very original ideas, Still, Mr. Potter has evidently 
followed his own advice as to thinking out his subject, and has studied 
the works of other men who have written upon it, while he writes 
pleasantly and to the purpose. 

The Home Life of Jesus of Nazareth, by Rev. A. Gurney (Rivingtons), 
consists—including also other seormons—of a number of discourses on 
the few notices of our Lord's early life which are found in the Gospels, 
drawing from them such inferences and applications as a preacher is 
fairly entitled to draw. They are sensible sermons, wholly free from any 
extravagance of sentiment or opinion, attractive in style, and generally 
such as may be read with satisfaction and profit. 
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Neale (J. M.). Sermons preached in Sackville College Chapel, vol 2...(Masters) 7/6 
Niemann, French Campaign 1870-71, trans by Col. Newdigate (Mitchell & Co.) 15/0 
Peagock (E.), Mabel Heron, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8V0........0.00.0+ (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Penn (William), History of, by Hepworth Dixon, 8vo. ..(Hurst & Blackett) 12/0 
Pharmacopceia of Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, 12mo. .(Charchill) 2/6 
Procter (W.), The Hygiene of Air and Water, cr 8vo (Hardwicke) 2/6 
Ranken (F. A.), Strains in Trusses, 8V0 .............0000-0 (Longman) 6/6 
Ready-Money Mortiboy, a Matter-of-Fact Story, 3 vols ct ’ (Tinsley) 81/6 
Rush (R.), Recollections of English and French Courts, 890 ...........006 (Booth) 15/0 
Sala (G. A.), Under the Sun, Essays Written in Hot Countries, 8vo ...(Tinsley) 15/0 
Sayce (A. H.), An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes,.....(Triibner) 7/6 
Shairp (T.), Up in the North,—from London to Lapland...... (Chapman & Hall) 8/0 
Skertchley (S. B.), Physica] Geography, 18M0.........-.+:seccecceseeseeseerseees 1/0 
Statesman (A) at Home, a Dramatic Fragment, cr 8vo . 3/6 
Stewart (E. M.), Lord Dacre of Gils'and, an Historical Romance . 3/6 
Tegner (E.), The Tale of Frithiof, trans. by Capt. H. Spalding, 8vo ...() 7/6 
Turpie (D, M.), The New Testament View of the Old .,.(Hodder & Stoughton) 10/6 
——s (J.), Contributions to Molecular iii BCD ceecocserconecvecers (Longman) 16/0 


LYONS SILKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY invite the attention of their customers and the 
public to their very large stock of LYONS and BRITISH SILKS, which contains 
more Novelties than for some seasons past. ‘The increased facilities for the trans- 
mission of Goods now afforded by the postal arrangements enable them to 
—— by means of patterns the whole of their extensive and costly stock. 

A Case, containing patterns of every reliable description in PLAIN and FANCY 
SILKS, both in BLACK and COLOURED, from 60s to £20 the dress, forwarded 


on application. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London ; 


and Quai St. Clair, Lyons. 


NEW FASHION BOOK. 

The Fourth Series of the NEW FASHION BOOK is now ready. This Edition 
is enlarged, and coutains Engravings, with descriptions and estimates, of the latest 
Novelties in MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., for the present Season. 

Post free for Six Stamps. 
y 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 

N ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
1 ing substances which accumulate bet weon the tecth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-pow ders, pastes, and washes in genera! 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 64), Royal Dentifrice (1s 6d), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 


completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 











Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(TME OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, SH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


LUDGATE 
CAVENDI 





Daly (Rt. Rev. R.), Personal Recollections of, 12mo ...... .... «+-(Herbert) 1/6 
Dangar (J. G.), School and College Mental Arithmetic, 18mo .-.(Murby) 1/0 
De Vere (Aubrey), The Legends of Saint Patrick, 12mo....... King & Co.) 5/0 
Elphinstone (H. W.), Patterns for Turning, small 4to.,......... wenecencevoes (Murray) 15/0 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTs: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt): 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 


NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


WM. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers, 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON STORES: 


YOUNGER AND OC 0.’s 


ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Observe Trade Marks. as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


OCOA FOR INVALIDS. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from Is 6d, by 
all ( hemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 


ves ERS. 





AERATED WAT 


AND ARE ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Stes, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 


every Jabel bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Son, Ruthin, North 





CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 

find it necessary, in consequence of the 

FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers | 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ ELKINGTON'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 


0, OF SLER’S 


co 
| CHANDELIERS 


Street. 


CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 

Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
(ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


Pisseor CHUTNEY. 
Messrs. W. H. JONES and O©O., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebratei 


Chutney can be obtained of «’! Ltalian Warebouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 











oy ublic against purchasing such articles, and will be 
all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
thet purpose to either of their establishments, viz..— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONBON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
25 Cuurcu STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN’s SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. | 


XYGENATED 
that sustains life. 


suitable for invalids. 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is = | 
Price 48 per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


sale only of their Agents, CROSSEand BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of CkOssé and BLACKWELL. 


ib 


WATER holds 








NOULT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Roeumatism is 
| ancoky relieved and cured io a few days by that cele- 








(Signed) ELKINGTON andco. | SE ——— 
- Bi EATINGS PERSIAN 
WHITEHEAD'S DESTROYING POW DER.—Fieas, Moths, Bugs, 


brated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
| PLLLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 


INSECT- 








OLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
and Chemi 





Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by tuis 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 





Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


all Chemists. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


during their use, aud are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine Ven iors, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d 
per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER,| 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF OnANCERY LANs), LONDON, E.C. 


E PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


E 
y 4 orderr over 208. Per ream 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... one eve ooo ooo ooo owe 8/0 
Superfine Cream-Taid Note (much approved) oa - ee ee eA) 
jally r ded) se ave owe 5/0 





Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (esp 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... coe eco 
Foolscap Papers. blue or cream .., 
Outsides Foolscap ose 
Letter Paper for Scribbling - 
The * Vellum Wove Club-House" Note... ose ooo soe Jive quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes. 4/6. 5/6. and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses. Inkstands, Stati 'y, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes. Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks. post free. 


see woe 2/8 
on eve 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
6/8 


"plain. 4/9; ruled do. 4/6 








In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.CS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


| on PROVES WHO TRULY LOVES. By Robert B. 
Hott, M.RB.S.L., Author of “ The Scald,” &c, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW VOLUMES of the ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS 
of GREAT BRITAIN ani IRELAND DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
In 2 vole. royal 8vo, price 10s each, khalf-b »und, 


FFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS 
BEKYNTON, Secretary to King Henry VI., and Bishop of Bath and Wrlls. 
Edited from a MS. in the Archiepiscopal (.ibrary at Lambeth, with an Appendix of 
Illustrative Documents, by G. WILLIAMS, B D.. Vicar of Ringwood, and pub‘ished 
by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

These curious volumes, which are of a very were, in 
all probability, compiled onder the immediate direction of Bekynton, and com- 
menced before he had attained to the dignity of the Epis opate. They cont«in many 
of the Bishop's own leiters, and several written by him in the K ng’s name. 
Besides these, ‘here are let ers sent to himself wh: e he was the Uoyal Secretary, as 
well as others addressed to the King. This work will elucidate some obscure 
points in the history of the nation during the first half of the fifteenth century. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLANand Co. Edinburgh: A.andC.Buack. Dublin: A. THOM. 





‘ VM. hy " 








Just published, in 8vo, with 29 Plates bang Woodcut Illustrations, price 31s 6d, 
oth. 


ANKIND, their ORIGIN and DESTINY. By an M.A. 
B of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing a New and Literal Translation of 
the First Three Chapters of Genesis; a Oritical Examivation of the Firat Two 
Gospels; au Explanation of the Apocalypse; and the Jrigin and Secret Meaning 
of the Mythological and Mystical Teaching of the Ancients. 

“With this faint intimation of what the book we d it to the 
notice of those interested in the matters of which it treats, or desirous to obtain, 
without much labour, a store of recondite and amusing information."—O.ford 
Undergraduates’ Journal, 

“ The learning of the writer is somewhat of a marvel, ranging as it does from the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt to the most recent of German neologians.” —Standard. 

“ A large portion of the book consists of an explication of the Egyptian philo- 
sophy which lies hidden under the narrative in Genesis." — Medical Times and Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


T. MARY of the ANGELS, DUBLIN.—See the BULLDER 

of THIS WEEK, 44, by p st 44d for View of this Church—The Adornment 

of Church Walks and Windows—Nutes on Pictures—Wagner'’s Theatre, with 

Sketches— he Government Board of S wage Lrrigation—Prouceedings of the Con- 

ference of Arctitects—Architecture aud New Critics, &c.—i York Street, W.C. ; 
and all Newsmen. 


ORES GREAT PICTURE of ** CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 
HE SOVIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — 
The SIXTY- EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| OYALSURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. —Proprietor, 

Mr. Fredk. Strange.—Omnibuses, tramways, and rail from all parts of 
London to twelve o'clock p.m. Open for Promenade at one o'clock daily. Indoor 
Entertainments, commencing at three o’cluck. Graud Concerts, by artists of high 
celebrity, gorgeous Bullets, +p endid scenery. Outdoor A ts.—Pri de 
Concerts, Military Bands, B «ting, Cosmoramic Views, Archery, Croquet, Gym- 
nastic Sports, Circuses, Swings, Grotto of Stalactites. In the evening a brilliant 
display of Fireworks. 


























C H LO RA LU YM, 
THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 
CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODURIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM Is A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





Now ready, SEOOND EDITION. 


FOR THE KING. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “ Robin Gray,” &&., &€. 





Tae Press on Mr. Grsson's Previous NOVELS. 

“For a long time now fiction has thriven in Scotland. Since our great father in 
the craft arose to make the once-despised novel one of the high instruments of art, 
full of patriotic use as well as delight to the world, the tradition has never departed 
from his country, and here is a new writer who may help to carry that tradition 
on." —Blackwood's Magazine. 

“Mr. Gibbon is no unsuccessful student of Sir Walter Scott. Thore is the same 
eye for the wild and picturesque in scenery; the same love of the romanticand 
marvellous; the same delight in social gatherings ; the same fondness for old and 
quaint customs; the same reverence for the stern faith and practice of the Puritan.” 
—Spcctator. 

“Mr. Gibbon's strong point lies in taking advantage of situations which, as long 
as the world endures, will be ever new, working them out with boldness and skill, 
and showing that, however similar the circumstances, the humau character is so 
inflnite in variety that no good or evil fortune affects any two individuals im pre- 
cisely the same way. The consistency and naturalness of the characters are in this 
respect quite striking; no one is wholly loveable or admirable, no one wholly con- 
temptible and wicked."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





London: Henry Epwarp Knox, Publisher, 29 Paternoster Row. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE. Now ready. a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS by 
Captain BURTON, F.B.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITS DRAKE, F.B8,, 


entith 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorce Aveustus Sata, 


Author of “My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 
this day. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU, 





By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, 8vo. (Ready this day. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 
Narrative. By Mrs. St. Jonn. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready thts day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 
(Now ready. 


Law. By HENRY Spicer. 1 vel. 8vo. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By A cexanper 
HAupay. In 1 vol. (Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuony 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” * Can You Forgive Her?" &o. 


(Ready this day. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY; a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. A New Novel in 3 vols. (Now ready. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 


In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounston, M.P. 
In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON: By James Grant, 


Author of “ The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c.,&c. [Now ready. 
LOYAL: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant, 


In 3 vols. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &c., &e. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol., 
price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Feny, Author of 
“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
(Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —UNDINE (written by H. 8. 
Leigh), with spleadid optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. 
Terrott. Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin; Scenery by Messrs. Gordon 
and Harford. Twice daily, at four and nine.—PROFESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, 
BEER, and GIN: what they are, and what they ought to be! with ex 
and samples of adalterations.—CURIOSITIES OF OPTICAL SOLENUE, by Mr. 
King, with new Mystical Sketch. and startling illusions —-MONT CENIS and its 
Tunnel, with VESUVILUS LN ERUPTION, by Mr. King —GARTO, the DEMON 
OF MUSIC; and many other Admission to the whole, 1s; reserved 


seats, 2s 6d, 1s, and 6d. Open twice daily, at twelve and seven. 








BURN THE 


“STA R” 


NIGHT LIGHTS. 





BREIDENBACHS WOOD 


VIOLET, 


WHITE ROSE, 2s 6d. 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each 1s.—SoLpD EVERYWHERE. 





COMFORT FOR 


INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN,} 


16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROSPEC} USES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





COMFORT to the FEET. 





PANNUS 


CORIUM BOOTS and SHOES. 


Softness and elasticity, combined with the appearance and durability of Leather, are their peculiar advantages. HALL and OO., Sole Patentees, 6 Wellington 


St eet, Strand, London. 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSsLL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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“ MINING in the ST. AGNES DISTRICT.—Another 
dividend-paying mine is about to be added to those 
already enriching this famed locality. Burrow 
and Butson Lead, Copper, and Zinc Mines are to 
be resumed and the moderate capital required will 
forthwith be invited in shares of smal! amount. 
It is well known that at the time the mines were 
—— through the death of some of the owners 
and the then panic-price of metals, hundreds of 
tons of zinc ore could have been raised per month, 
but was all but unsaleable. The great and in- 
— demand for zinc since sprung up has 
raised the value of the ore (black jack) to £6 10s., 
which will give £5 per ton profit, Of copper, the 
mines produced at and about the 40 fm. level 
£50,000 worth in one year from the western part 
of this extensive sett; and from the eastern and 
central part large quantities of rich silver-lead ore 
have also been sold. All these returns came from 
shallow depths, so that the Burrow and Butson 
Mines are virtually still in maiden ground, although 
with some £30,000 worth of shafts and levels 
opened; consequently, as soon as the necessary 

hi for pumping the water and dressing the 
ores is erected, and the mine even partly drained, 
the proprietary will be ab!e to make largely profit- 
able returns without doubt, no speculative 
exploratory work being necessary.”—(Mining 
Journal, 25th May—p. 484.) 


HE BURROW and BUTSON 
MINING COMPANY, Limited. 

Capital £30,000, in 30,000 Shares of £1 each. 
First Issue of 20,000 Shares. Deposit on application 
5s per share, and on allotment 5s per share; 5s in two 

months and 5s at four months after allotment. 

The second issue (if made) will be offered to the 
then existing shareholders at par in proportion to their 
respective holdings. 

DIRECTORS. 

8. E. Illingworth, Esq.,9 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Pk.,W. 
Charles Morris, Esq., Director of the Fortuna Mining 

Company. 
Thomas Milne, Esq.,4 Euston Square, London, W.C. 
J. W. Williamson, Esq., Director of the United Mexican 

Mining Company. 

(With power to add.) 





BANKERS. 

London—The Alliance Bank, Limited, Bartholomew 
House, E.C. 

Cornwall—Messrs. John Michael Williams and Co. 
(West Cornwall Bank), Redruth. 

Solicitor—J. A.Morgan, Esq., F.G.S., 47 Finsbury 
Circus, E.C, 

Auditors—Mesers. J. Waddel and Co., New Poultry 
Chambers, E.C. 

Secretary—W. H. Forbes, Esq. 

Offices—47 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


The object of this Company is to acquire the Lease 
of the Burrow and Butson Lead, Zinc, and Copper 
Mines, near St. Agnes, Cornwall, for a term of 21 
years from the 25th March last, at the low Royalty of 
1 ame a rent of £20 per annuum merging in the 
he Mining Journal gives a correct statement of the 
condition of these mines. They were many years ago 
thoroughly explored by cross-cuts and an adit-level of 
the total length of nearly one and one-third of a mile, 
and by eighteen shafts, one of which, the perpendicular 
engine shaft, is 62 fathoms under adit. These, with 
the levels, shown in the section given iu the Prospectus, 
will save this Company over £30,000 and five or six 
years in time. The section shows that in 1822, some 
£50,000 worth of Copper Ore was raised, mostly by 
manual labour alone, from the western part of the 
mines. From the central and eastern parts large 
quantities of silver-lead and blende (or zinc ore) were 
also sold, leaving, however, an immense extent of most 
valuable mineral ground still unwrought. The working 
of these mines was pended in conseq of the 
death of some of the owners, and the then panic-price 
of minerals, 

The position of these mines is peculiarly favourable, 
comprising, as it does, the celebrated lodes of the 
“West Chiverton” mines to the east, and the well- 
known great cross-course of “Wheal Kitty,” and 
“ Penhalis,” respectively, situate within one and one- 
and-a-balf miles north—which in Burrow and Butson 
mines intersects those lodes. ‘West Chiverton” 
silver-lead mines have returned in dividends and 
er. about £200,000 on a capital of £30,000. 
* Wheal Kitty” pays now nearly forty per cent. in 
dividends, and the shares of it sell readily at 250 per 
cent. premium. “Penhalls” is also a dividend-paying 

















ine. 

Access to these mines is very easy, they being only 
two miles from Port St. Agnes. 

An assay of blende (or * black jack ") from Burrow 
and Butson made by Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and 
Co., in June, 1870, produced:—zine 48.50, copper 2.25, 
and silver 1 oz. 0.50. 

Three assays made by Professor W. White of some 
lead ore left behind from the previous workings, re- 
sulted—No, 1, lead (4.2 per cent., silver 13 ozs. 17 dwts 
6gre. per ton of undressed ore; No. 2, lead 70.3 per 
cent., silver, 32 ozs. 16 dwts. 4 grs.; No. 3, lead 72 per 
cent., silver 27 ozs, 2dwts. 6 grs. per ton. 

The several reports, full copies of which accompany 
the Prospectus, by practical, competent, and reliable | 
authorities, some of whom worked in the mines as 
tributers, prove that hundreds of tons of zine ore can 
be raised monthly as soon as the necessary machinery 
goes to work. Zinc ore was scarcely saleable when the | 
mines stopped, but will now bring, when properly 
dressed, about £6 10s, or a profit of £5 per ton; copper 
ore, worth probably £9 !0s per ton, can be raised when | 
the bottom of the deep shaft is unwatered; and the | 
eastern part of the mines will produce rich silver-lead | 

| 





ore. 
After careful and critical comparison of the reports 
referred to, it is believed, that with the quality of the 
ores from these mines, a profit of at least 80 per cent. | 
per annum will accrue on the first £5,000 laid out on 
the works, after the erection of the necessary pump- 
ing, drawing, and dressing machinery; and that by | 
extending the levels (already in rich ores), further 
east _ west, the mines will be rendered still more 
The mines have been fully reported upon by Captains 
Samuel George, M.E., Redruth; John Nancarrow, of | 
Camborne; Messrs. John Christopher, Mithian, St, | 
Agnes; William Tippett and Peter Harris, Goonbell, | 


St. Agnes, some of whom worked in these mines as 
tributers for many years. 

The only contract entered into is dated the 4th day of 
June, 1872, and is made between William Stevens of 
the one part, and William Henry Forbes, on behalf of 
the Company, of the other part, being the contract for 
the purchase of the property, for the sum of £15,000, as 
follows :—£3,000 cash, £6,000 fully paid shares, and 
£6,000 out of half of net proceeds of sales of ores. 

Prospectuses, and a section of the mines, and forms 
of application for shares, may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, and of the Bankers or Solicitor. 

The articles of association and copy of the contract 
for purchase, and specimens of copper, silver-lead, 
and blende ores, recently brought to London from the 
mines, may be seen at the Office of the Solicitor. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Burrow and Butson Mining 
Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ , being a deposit of 5s per share on 
shares in the above Company, I hereby request that 
you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept 
such shares, or any Jess number you may allot me, 
subject to the provisions of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association; and I hereby authorise my 
name to be entered on the Register of Members of the 
Company for the shares so allotted. 
Signature 
Name (in full) 
Residence .,.,....... 
Profession OF DUSINESS .......s0.cecceeeereeeee 
Date 187 . 
If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned 
without any reduction. 


TMHE BURROW and BUTSON MINING 

COMPANY (Limited).—Rich Silver-Lead, Yellow 
Copper, and Zinc and Copper Ores recently brought to 
London from the Mines, aud East aud West, North and 
South Sections, and a ground-plan of the above exten- 
sive Mines, can be seen daily between 10 a.m. and 4 
p.m., at the offices of the Solicitor, J. Arthur Morgan, 
Esq.. F.G.S., 47 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., who 
will give every information as to the position and pros- 
pects of the undertaking. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


a Se SRLS S . Es. WHISKY.— 


























This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF [RISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depé:, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


LD HIGHLAN D TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO, Holboro Bars, and 30 
Regeut Street. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee] 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free: 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
“4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 


| 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
Loudon. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZEN BY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
aud Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly request d to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, beurs the Label 
used so many years, sigued, “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORE. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
compo. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGatTs Hit, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pr ced by C s “ The only (tood Sauce,’” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and favour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on al} 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS’S. COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 




















CHOCOLATE, 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & OO., Homoopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Suillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OTHING IMPUSSLBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the humazu hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. Itis now olfered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a poarl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, aod imparts a pleasing frag- 
rauce to the breath. Prive 1s éd per pot, 

To be had of ali Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper (Thames Street, London. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Diseases of the Skin.—No case of 
discuse of the skin, be its nature what it may, has 
failed to be benelited when these patent remedies bave 
been properly applied. In scrofulous and scorbutic 
alfections they ure especialiy serviceable. Scurvy and 
eruptions which had resisted all other modes of treat- 
meat, and gradually become worse from year to year, 
have been completely cured by Holloway’s cooling 
Vintment and purifying Pills, which root out the 
disease from the blood itself, and leave the coastitu- 
tion free from every morbid taint. In the nursery 
Hoiloway'’s Oiutment should be ever at hand, it will 
give ease in sprains, contusions, burns, sculds, and 
infantile eruptions, and may alway safely be applied by 
any ordinary atteadant. 
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ISSUE OF 6,000 SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL FIRST MORIUAGE DEBENTOURE 
BONDS OF £100 EACH, OF 


THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF 


MONTEVIDEO COMPANY, LIMITED, 
(FROM SALTO TO SANTA ROSA) 


With intorost guaranteed by the Government of Uruguay for 40 years from the date of opening of each section of the 
railway, undor authority of the Law of the Chambor of Representatives and of the Senate, 
passed October, 1868, and in pursuance of decrees of the Government. 





LENGTH OF LINE, 110 MILES. 





Price of Issue, £80 per £100 Bond. 


YIELDING TO THE INVESTOR £8 15s PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 





DIRECTORS 


John Chapman, Esq., Chairman of the Great Southern of India Railway, London. 


Franeis Tothill, Esq., Director of the Monmouthshire Railway, London. 


Albert Ricard», £sq., Deputy-Chairman of the Bedford and Northampton Railway, | Senor Don Pedro Saenz de Zamaran, Merchant and Banker, Montevideo, Uraguay. 


London. 
George Sheward, Esq., Chairman of the Sambre and Meuse Railway, London. 


ENGINEER—E. B. Webb, Esq., M.I.C.E., F.G.S., &c., 34 Great George street, Wes 
SOLICITOR—Charles Morgan, Esq., 15 Old Jewry chambers, Lo..don, E. 


nor Don Ricardo Williams, Banker, Silto, Uruguay. 


Alexander K. Mackinnon, Esq , Director-Gene al of Public Works, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


tminstes, 8.W. 
B.C. 


BROKERS—Messrs Huggins and Co., 1 Threadneedle street, E.C., London. > 
BANKERS IN LONDON—Messrs Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard street, London, E.C, 
BANKERS IN MONTEVIDEO—The Londo» and River Plate Bank (Limited). 
SECRETARY—J. B. Davison, Esq. 


OFPFICES—113 Cannon street, London, E.C. 





The Directors of the North-Western Railway of Montevideo Company (Limited) are 
prepared to receive applicat ons for 6,000 Seven per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Bonds 
of £100 each at £80 per Bond, payable as follows :— 
£10 per Bond on Application, 

5 


£1 _ on Allotment. 

£15 _ on Ist August, 1872. 

£15 _ on 1st October, 1872. 

£16 = on 1st December, 1872. 

£0 — on lst February, 1873. - 


Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum will accrue on each instalment from 
the date of payment thereof. 

Subscribers will be allowed the privilege of paying up the whole of the instalments 
at the respective dates when the calls become due, whe: eupon interest on the full £100 
bond will accrve from the date of such payment. 

Interest will be payabl: half-yearly, on the Ist January and 1st July in each year, 
and will be payable at the Banking House of Mes-rs Ro .arts, Lubbock, and Co., 16 
Lombard street, London, E.C, Tue first payment will be made on Ist January, 1873. 

The return to the investor on the price of subscription will be £8 15s per cent. 

‘Ihe construction of the North-Western of Montevideo Railway Las been undertaken 
by this Company under very favourable conditions, as will be gathere from the fol- 
lowing extracts from the concession :— 

Article 9—Guarantees interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum net for 
this undertaking, upon the sum of £10,000 sterling per each English mile of 
1,766 yards of railway, which may be constructed according to the terms of the 
concession, and which sum of £10,000 sierling per mile is declared to be its 
value for all purposes referring to the said guarantee. 

Article 12—Provides that the guarautee of seven per cent. shall commence to 
to take effect on the part of the nation in proportion as the various sections 
of the line are opened to traffic. 

Article 14—Authorises the Company to draw up and fix the rates of their tariff 
until the net profits shall reach sixteen per cent. per annum on the entire 
capital of the Company. 

Article 24.—It being the duty of the authorities to protect, as much as it is in 
their power, all undertakings which tend to aggrandise and prosper the 
Republic, and as the Upper Uruguay (Salto to Santo Kosa) Railway opens 
important communications between the margins of Uruguay, Paraguay and 
the Brazils, along an extensive region, from the province of Maito-Grosso up 
to the province of Rio Grande, the Government, in the name of the nation, 
subscribes fur two thousand shares of two hundred and thi: ty-five dollars (gold) — 
about £50 each—payable in monthly instalments of nine thousand dollars 
each, to reckon from the time of the commencing of the works of the line in 
an earnest manner. 

Article 26.—The Company may issue shares and bonds to bearer, bearing interest 
at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, in conformity with the 9th and 1Cth 
clause cf the present decree (concession). 

A contract has been entered into with Messrs Clark, Punchard, and Curry, of West- 
mivster, to construct the railway, with stations, rolling-stock, and telegraph. The 
sections will be opened as completed, and they have undertaken to finish and equip the 
€n ire line by the 3ist December, 1874. 

Provisional certificates will be issued, which, on due payment of all the eae og 
will be exchangeable for debenture bonds, which will be issued to subscribers free 
all stamp duty. 

In deo ovemk of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will be 
returned forthwith, without deductions; should a smaller amount be allotied than 
applied for, the balance paid oa application will be applied towards payment of the 
amount payable on allotment. 

Failure to pay avy instalment at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

The original concession, and certified English translation of the same, with 
the articles of association and contract, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitor to the 
Company. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each £100 
debenture bond applied for, must be made on the snnexed torm, and can be forwar’ed 
either to the Bankers of the Company, Messrs Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard 
street, E.C., London; or to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 113 Cannon 
street, London, 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the Company's Brokers, 
Messrs Huggins and Co, 1 Threauneedle street, E.C., London; or of the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Company, 113 Cannon street, London, E.C. 








DESCRIPTION OF RAILWAY. 

The NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO COMPANY (Limited), 
has been formed for the construction and working of the important line of railway, 
from the city and port of Salto to the port oi Santa Rosa, on the frontier of Brazil, 
110 miles in length. 

A concession in perpetuity from the Government of Uruguay has been granted 
under authority of the law passed by the Chamber of Representatives and the Senate, 
in October, 1868, and in pursuance of the decree of the Government, dated 12th 
December, 1870. 

GUARANTEE BY MONTEVIDEAN GOVERNMENT. 

By th's concession the Government guarantees to the Company, for forty years from 
the date of opening of each section of the line, a net revenue of 7 per cent. per annum 
in sterling on a sum of £10,000 per mile, which, on the 110 miles of railway, amounts 





to £77,000 per annum, the railway and all its appurtenances remaini property 
of the Company in perpetuity. - ol we 

The railway is to be free from all imposts and dues for the term of forty 

WHEN RAILWAY EARNS 16 PER CENT., TARIFF MAY BE REVISED. 

The Company has the power of fixing the traffic rates, but when the railway shall 
have earned profits amounting to 16 per cent. per annum on the whole capital of 
£1,100,000, the tariff may be revised by the Government, in accord with the Company. 

CONTRACT WITH MESSRS CLARK, PUNCHARD, AND CURRY. 

A contract has been made with Messrs Clark, Punchard, and Curry, who have 
undertaken to « omplete the entire railway, with sta’ ions, rolling-stock, telegraph, c., in 
accordance with the terms of the concession, on or before the 3lst December, 1874 

INTEREST PAYABLE HaLF-YEARLY. 

The contract provides that the interest payable on the capital of the Company shall 
be paid by the contractors until and up to the opening of each respective section, at 
which time the Government guarantee will come into force, so that subscribers will 
enter into the punctual receipt of their interest half-yearly from the day of payment 
ot their subscription, 

The capital of the Company is £500,000 in share, and £600,000 in debenture bonds 
—the latter being now for subscription. 

STATISTICS. 

The Republic of Uruguay is increasing rapidly in wealth and population. 

The import and export trade, by the statement of the Government Commissioner 
on the issue of the last Uruguay Loan, are shown to exceed £8,000,000 per annum, 
having doubled itself in ten years, and increasing at a faster rate than either that in 
brazil or the Argentine Republic. A large European emigration has set steadily in, 
and the population is rapidly increasing, tnat of the Capital City of Montevideo being 


about 120,000, 
TRAFFIC OF RAILWAY. . 

As regards traffic, this must undoubtedly be very large, as the Rail forms a 
main artery of communication with an Atlantic port, not only for the fertile depart- 
ment of the Salto, which it traverses, but for other States and a large portion of 
Brazil, comprising an area nearly as large as the whole of Western Europe. 

ne . net my 1 RAILWAY, 

is area is wate’ y t ver Uruguay and its tributaries, the of which, 
for sea-go ng ships, is at Salto, the southern terminus of the Railway. = & series 
of rapids commences, which makes all regular through transit b Salto and 
San‘a Rosa impossible, for a dist of upwards of 100 miles parallel to the Railway, 
but at its northern terminus, Santa Rosa, an inland navigation commences, which 
extends far into the Empire of Brazil. The railway thus affords the outlet to the 
Atlantic, for the produce of this vast and fertile territory. 

RETURNS OF EXISTING RAILWAYS ON THE RIVER PLATE, 

Considerable attention has been attracted to the remarkable traffic returas of the 
railways existing on the southern side of the River Plate, in the Argentine Con- 
federation, and their tinued i P i to rank them amongst the most 
remunerative railways known. 

The Southern Railway of Buenos Ayres has just declared 9 per cent. dividend on 
its share capital, after providing for debenture interest. 

The Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres has earned during the year 1871 a gross 
revenue of £74,811, equal to about £76 per mile per week, and a net income of 
£42,213, equal to 13 per cent. on the total capital of the Company. Their earnings 
during the present year, so far as received here, show a still further increase, being 
equal to about £82 per mile per week. 

There can be little doubt that the traffic on the North-Western Railway of Monte- 
video, on the North side of the River Plate, will rapidly surpass the amount of 7 per 
cent. guaranteed by the Government, and pay much higher dividends. 
GOVERNMENT GUARANTrE AMOUNTS TO MORE THAN IS REQUIRED 

TO PAY THE INTEREST ON THESE BONDS. 

The amount of guarantee of the Montevidean Government is equal to £77,000 per 
annum, whilst to pay the interest on the Company's debenture bonds, £42,000 per 
annum only is required, and irrespective of all guarantee, a gross traffic of only about 
£15 per mile per week would be sufficient—allowing 60 per cent. for working 
expenses—to meet the interest on the bonds. 

It will be seen by the foregoing details that a basis of solidity and security exists 
for the bonds now for subscription, and at the same time yielding an uni ly large 
return on the amount invested.—By order of the Board, 


J. B. DAVISON, Secretary. 
113 Cannon street, London, E.C., 14th June, 187 : 


THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO 
COMPANY (Limited. 
Issue of €,0C0 Seven per Cent. Perpetual First Mortgage Debenture 
Bonds of £100 each. Price of issue £80 per £100 bond. 
FORM OF APPLICATION, 
To the Directors of the North-Western Railway of Montevideo Company (Limited), 
GrnTtLemMEen,—Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs Robarts, Lub ock, and Co., 
15 Lombard sireet, London, E.C., the sum of = being a deposit of 
£10 per bond, on Per,etual First Mortgage Debenture Bonds of £100 
each of the North-Western Railway of Montevideo Company (Limited), issued at £80 
per bond, I request you will allot to me that number, and I hereby ag ee to accept the 
same, or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance due 
thereon in terms of the prospectus dated 14th June, 1872. 
y ered (in fall) ove 
id 























saewetonn asaueite 1873 
Signature ..... eoeecene: 
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EE). and COFFEE SERV ICES, 
KETTLES on STANDS, TOA rng ‘RACKS, 
BUTTER COOLERS, ORUET FRAMES, 
ELgCTRO-SILVER PLATE OF BEST lll 





MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers, 


76,77, & 73 OXFORD STREBT, W., 
AND AT THE 


' LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





ENNER & KNEWSLTUB'SEUNOMIA 
(patented). An important improve- 
ment in Watches. 

ENNER & KNEWSTOB'SEUNOMIA 
oo has a perfectly safe main- 
sprin 

eae & KNEWSTUB'SEUNOMIA 
ATOH has an improved Keyless 
action, cannot be over-wound, is a per- 
fect timekeeper. 
_— ER & KNEWSTUB'S Lady’s 
e Keyless Gold Watch, Ten Guineas. 
ENNER & KNEWSTUB'S Lady’s 
Keyless Gold Watch, Twelve Guineas. 
— & KNEWSTUB'S Gentleman’s 
English Gold Lever Watch, Twelve 
Guineas, 

ENNER & KNEWSTUB’S Gold Watch 

Chains, Hall Marked, 18ct., five Guineas 


per oz. 
—_— & KNEWSTUB'S§ Gold 
Bracelets, Ten Guineas. 
ENNER & KNEWSTUB'S Gem Rings, 
From Five Guineas. 
ENNER & KNEWSTUB'S Gold Ear- 
rings, from Two Guineas. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB'S Ten Guinea 
Silver-fitted Dressing Case. 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB'S Ten Guinea 
Silver-fitted Travelling Bag. 


ASH DISCOUNT 10 PER CENT. 
—— and KNEWSTUB 
the QUEEN. 
93 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street. 


ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 


31 OrncHARD Steeet, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


Pp nthe beg to announce that, 

having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
laced their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
Tg all their New Season's Patternsin in 








T8528 SERVICES. 





tc RT SERVICES. 





— acecmniemeael and TEA SERVICEs. 





— SERVICES. 





— and PLAIN GLASs. 





OLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 Oxrorp STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STResT, PuRTMAN Squars, W. 


REECH-LUOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 
OLDER 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
OATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
© LON 





FROM £10 10s. 


Ne 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
Por use wherever a mateh is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


LEAR OM PLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured b: 
J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Nelf-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehonsemen, and 
others. 
See name ou each Tablet. 





*,* Use no other. 


THE 


Ir hg a Y 
TRE PALL MALi,|’ 
1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and ag — 
PRIVATE DINING- ROOMS, are NOW R 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready ‘a from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 
& la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 


THE PALL MALL 
pours IN THE PYRENEES. 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CH&MIN DE Fer pu Mp! for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vid BORDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
FrrsT CLASS by Steamer and Railway 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Burdeaux. 

The Suiling for JUNE will be as under :— 
MAGELLAN...... Capt. J W. Shannon.........June 29. 
The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 
Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 

from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement, 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 











MARSBILLES. Pav. 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, 

NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. Grirritas, Tare, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

7 2. CONLAN, Secretary. 


IDLAND \WA 





RALLWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 

Arrangements for the issue of First, Seconp, and 

Tarrao-CLass Tourist rickets will be in force from 
13th May to 3ist October, 1872. 

For particulars see Time Tables’ and Programmes 

issued by the —_ any. 

J cS ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, May, 1878. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELUINGS' COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250.000. Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. Loca CouNciIL. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. 





Earl Lich- — Esq., late 
eld. LP. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. W. R. Callender, jun. Esq., 
&c., &., &. 





W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings ou the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. posits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
spectuses'on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, Loudon. 


JHCENIX FLRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


EBEN TURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY. LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 

replace others falling due, viz.,for one yeur at 5 per 

cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 

at 6 per cent. per annum: also for longer = ou 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, ¢ ola Broad Street, Eo. 











BANK OF SOUTH dq AUSTRALIA. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETVTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued apon Adelaide and the peony towns 
in South Australia. Drafts neg 
money received on deposit. For terms, potas at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. — 


EALH or INJURY from ACCLDEN IL, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND a 
Provided for by @ Policy of t 
RAILWAY PASSEN #€R'3 ASSUR cNUE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 











An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
{njury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE ou! 
of every 12 Policyholders becomiag a claimaut BACB 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Statious, to the Local Ayva:s, or a! tue Uilives, 
64 Ooranill, aud tv & gent Street, Lowion, 











WiLLIAM J. VLAN, Sesretary. 


HE ER: £ RAILWAY COMPANY, 
—The London Dis ectors beg to intiraste that the 
‘TRA NSFER BOOKS of the Company wiil be CLO3E)}> 
in New York on the 10tn June, and that shares caunot 
now be fowarded for registration until after the Elec- 
tion on the 9th July. Proxies will be received at this 

Office until the 27th June.—By order of the Board. 

FRED. W. SM(TH, Secretary. 
86 Gresham House, London, May 31, 1872. 


TO CAPITALISTS, 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contuins Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gus, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreiga Bonds, American and Colonia} 

Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS. SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO.. Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: : London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 


TT re) NT 


> a) 
IMPORTA 
TO INVESTORS. 
HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for JUNE, now ready coutaining 
a carefully-selected list of securities for investment, 
paying 5 to 20 per ceut. (post free). 
Me.«srs. JONES ani CALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreiga Swock aud Share Dealers, 2) Cuange Alley, 
Cornuill, Londoa, E.C 





Bankers: lee adon and County Bank. 
Now ready. —_ 
HE INVESTMENL REVIEW; a 


Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. PiK#, Autaor of “Britain's 
Meta! Mines,” &c. Price Une Peauy. Crown Chambers, 
Threadueedie Street, London. 

N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review infurmation not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORDof INVESTMENTS, con- 
taiuing an exhaustive Review of tue British aad Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, Loudun, E.C, 


| aoe Fed to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINE3, BAILWAY 
SOCKS, aad otner SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent.— 
Consult JOHN b. REYNOLDS’ ‘SPECLAL LIST of 
INVESTMENTS. Seat free by post on application to 
Joho B. Reynolds, Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, Loudon. B.C. Holders of 
Grand Trook Railway of Canada, Midlaod and South- 
Eastern Deferred, Great Western of Canada, London 
and North-Westerv, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Stocks, as well as those interested in the rich 
Mining district of St. Agnes, Curawall, should by all 
Means have a copy of this Cisontar. 


OVERNMENT s rock INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, — EC. 
Truste 
The Bight Hon. Sir Sinis tons Grssors, Bart, Lord 
Mayor of London. 

RoBert NicwoLas Fow er, Esq., M.P. 
James Goopson, Esq. 
ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., MP. 

The Capital and Depusits in this Company are in- 
vesied in Guvernmeot Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utuwost security. 

Deposits received for oue or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 

The current Bank rate allowed for shurter peri 

One month's notice vt withdrswal tu be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreiga, and Colonia) 
Goverument Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 


RIENPAL BANK CORPORATION. 
lnvorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fuad, £444,000, 

The Corporative grant drafts aad ae sutiaveor collect 
bills payable at Bumbay, Calcutta, CUulumby, Poochow, 
Houg Kong, Kandy, Mudras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Puint de Galle, Suanghai, Siagapere, Sydaey, and 
Yokohama, on terms waich muy be ascertsiaed at 
their office. They aiso issue cirealar notes fur the use 
of travelers by the overlaad route, 

They uadertake the ageacy of parties connected with 
India, the purchise aud sale of Ladisa and other 
securities, the custudy of the sams, tae receipt ef in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pansioas, &v., aad tae effecting 
of remittances between the abuve-naimed depend- 
eucies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
tixed periods, the terms for waica may be ascertained 
on application at their oltics. 

Offive huurs, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Tureadueedie Street, Loadoa, 1872. 


= DIG ES TIO N— 
The Medical Profeasiun adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PSP3SINE 

asthe True Remedy. Svid in Sovties aad soxes from 
236d by all Cuomists, and tue Msaafacturers, 

THOMAS MIORSIN and 9 IN, 
124 Soutaumptoa dow, W.U., London. 

See name ou label, 
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HAMPSTEAD. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL will be 


carried on under the superintendence of Mrs. 
CASE. Managing Master, Mr. F. W. LEVANDER 
(formerly for three years as Second Master with Mr. 


y ASE). 

— MASTERS. 

Classics—TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Lond., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London ; late Assistant-Examiner 
in Classics in the University of London, F. W. 
LEVANDER, F R.A.S. f 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy—JOHN 
BripGe, M.4., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in 
Mathematics in the University of London. 

Chemistry—F. 8. Barrr, M.A., Ch, Coll., Cambridge ; 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. 

English Geography, History—F. W. L&VANDER, 

R.A.S 


French—M. R. Japson, French Master in University 
College School, London. 
German. 
Writing—C. F. Kine, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in 
University College School, London. 
Drawing—Mr. W. Henry Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in University College School, London. 
Gymnastics—Mr. A. WINTERBOTTOM. 
. Feueing, Music, Dancing. 
Address, Mrs. CAsk, Heath Brow, 
London, N.W. 


NHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
A SECOND COURSE of LECTURES, designed 
of Unbelief among the 





Hampstead, 





to meet current forms 
Educated Classes, wiil be delivered (DV.) in 
connecticn with the CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 


SOCIETY. at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place, 
on TUESDAY and FRIDAY Afternoons during June 
and July, commencing June 18. 

The First Lecture will be by the Rev. Dr. MOZLEY, 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity, 


University of Oxford. Subject: “ The Principle of Can- 
sation considered in Opposition to Atheistic Theories.” 
The Chair wil] be taken at Three o'clock, by his Grace 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 


Subsequent Lectures wiil be delivered by:—The 
Very Rev. Charles Merivale. D.D., Dean of Ely; the 
Rev. Canon Birks, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo 
sophy in the University of Cambridge; Rev. Heury 
Allon, D.D.; Rev. Thos. Pownall Boultbes, LL.D, 
Principal of St. John’s Hall Theological College, 
Highbury; Rev. Joseph Angus, M.A., D.D.; Sir 
Bartle Frere, K.C.B.; Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. ; 
Charles Brooke, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; Benjamin Shaw, 
Esq, M.A., Barrister-at-law: W. R. Cooper, Esq, 
Secretary of Society of Biblicai Archeology. 

The Chairmen will consist of the Most Rev, the 
Archbishop of York, the Karl of Shaftesbury, E. 
Baines, Esq., M.P., the Hon. Sir Gillory Pigott, the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, W. McArthur, 
Esq., M.P., the Lord Bishop of Winchester, the Ear! of 
Lichfield, and the Earl of Harrowby. 

Tickets for the Course (with a syllabus of the Lec- 
tures), 7s 6d, 58, and 2s 6d, or to admit three, 15s and 
10s, may be had of Messrs. Hatchards, Piccaililly ; 
Nisbet and Co., Berners Street; Hodder and stoughton, 
Paternoster Row; Dalton and Lucy, Cockspur Street ; 
Seeley, Fleet Street, &c., and at the office of the Society, 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi. 


rPHE ASSOCIATION in AID of 
SOCIAL PROGRESS in INDIA, has among its 
objects, “to impart information with the view of awaken- 
ing general interest in this country in the social con:li- 
tion of the people of India,” and to afford to Indians in 
England “the means of becoming acquainted with the 
domestic life of English people, and of studying to the 
best advantage English ideas, institutions, and 
customs.” 
For Annual Report, apply by postcard to Mrs 
AKROYD, Hon. Secretary, 2 St. Alban's Villas, High- 
gate Road, N.W. 


i" ADAME RONNIGER will give a 








SHAKSPEARIAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READING on TUESDAY, 25th inst., 8.30, at St. 
GEORGE'S HALL. 

Tickets, 7s 6d, 5s, 2s 6d, and 1s, to be obtained of J. 
B. Cramer and Co., 201 Regent Street; L. Cock and 
Co., 63 New Bond Street; Lonsdale’s, 26 Old Bond 
Street; and at St. George's Hall. 


ORTON TERRACE, Ladbroke 
Square (close to).—Messrs. Swain have several 
HOUSES (stabling in the rear if required), Rents £35 
and £90 per annum. Built in a style far above the 
average. Well drained. 14 rooms each, with hot bath, 
lavatory, and every convenience ; in this most healthy 
locality. To be LET, on LEASE. Apply at their 
offices, 82 High Street, Notting Hill. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


BPstnaizsn.s WIN E- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unpriucipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, Loudon. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester, 




















SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out on a large and liberal scale only by 
themselves. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ GRANDS, six feet long, 
trichord throughout, are now produced in re- 
markably flne walnut, inlaid with tulip wood. 
They are also ebonized with gold lines on the 
top and sides. The prices of these unique in- 
struments are the same as the ordinary semi- 
grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 
guineas, of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes :—* The best Fifty-Guinea Oblique ever 
produced. '—Orchestra. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


CG AMERS “MIGNON” 


}* oa THREE YEARS’ 





(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas 
in rosewood, 45 guineas walnut. A very re- 
markable instrument. In size it is between 
the Pianette and the Cottage. It has a check 
action, steel bridge, and brass studs, with a 
power and brilliancy of tone hitherto unat- 
tained by any ordivary upright instrument, 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautiful 
design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 
65 guineas; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 50 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas, 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 








JIANOS, by ROBERT COCKS and 
CO., from £25 10s to £50 obliques; drawings 
post free ; sound construction, good tone, and very low 
prices when compared with a similar class of piano 
manufactured by other eminent English makers, 
6 New Burlington Street, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





rPHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real silver. 























Fiddle | Kings 

Patterns :— or Old; Bead /Thread| or 
Silver. Shell. 
Per doz. £s des dajf£s difsa 
Table Forks or Spoons ...j1 10.) 1./2 2./2 5. 
Dessert do. do. .f1 2.j/1 7./210.jL 1. 
Tea Spoons,,........ cod a BO che ots Bole B. 


These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
£1 2s per doz.; Dessert, 16s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 10s 
per doz, 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 16s; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26: Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S& BURTON, 


This day, price 3s 6d. 
STATESMAN at HOME; a Dramatic 
Lf Fragment. By G.T.L. “ Land we the Gods.” 
London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just published, demy 8vo, pp. viii.-448, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 12s. 

ORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS 
| and PRACTICAL TEACHINGS, illustrated by 
Biographical Sketches drawn from the Sacred Volume, 
By L. L. Mocatra. 

London: TRUBNER & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 

Collections to illustrate “Lyell's Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS,, 149 Strand, W.C, 











This day is published, price 1s 6d, post free, Is 9d. 

Ta CONFESSIONS of a FRENCH 
CATHOLIC PRIEST. Edited by Samvugt F. 

Mors, late Professor in the University of New York. 

‘‘He portrays with remarkable feeling and fidelity 
his own doubts, temptations, and struggles, and his 
final emancipation into the trath which alone makes 
free. Though comparatively brief, we never read_any 
work which reveals more of the multiplied abomina- 
tions of Romanism, all the more vivid and fearful be- 
cause illustrated in the experience of a living man.”"— 
Daily Express. 

London: SImMpkIn, MARSHALL, and Co.; 
Hopees, Foster, and Co, 


Dublin : 





Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
i en TLONS, SUPERSTITIONS, 
and FOLK-LORE (chiefly Lancashire and the 

North of England); their Affinity to Others in Widely- 
distributed Localities; their Eastern Origin and 
Msthical Significance. By Cuas. HAnDwick, Author 
of a “ History of Preston and its Environs,” * Maaual 
for Friendly Societies,” &c. 

London: SImMPkKIN and MARSHALL, 
ALEXANDER IRELAND and Co, 


rMuUEILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 

Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 

The Building contains 240 Apartments. 

Cuisine exceilent. Wines choice, 

Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 





Manchester : 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Loudon; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 


JOR GENTLEMEN.—IL J.NICOLL’S 
light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, also India 
Cloth, 25s; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each; also, if in fine Melton Cloths, from two 
to three guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all necessaries 
for a complete Outfit. 


OR BOYS returning from School.— 
H. J. NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suita, from 21s ; 
Morning Suits, from 253; Evening Dress Suits, from 
55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; Summer Overcoats, in 
Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, from 
2ls. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 

Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £383; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. F.shionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent St 

22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmivgham. 


and 





FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoi 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends ‘a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, La, 2,3, & 4 Newman ‘treet; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and | Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
cviebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dera improvemeuts, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Str nd, 
Loudon (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated lists free. 


R. NAPIER'S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Averient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Eularged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate © ipation, and in removing 
ali disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be seut on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. Garner, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 











. UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel toany 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
iug require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable esiimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of eo Vieash Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1367. Silver Medal, 1868, and sap- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 


superior to all others. 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE {P07ENGES 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 





HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 
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WORKS BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMAIN 


of RADIANT HEAT; a Series of Memoirs published in the Philosophical Transactions and Philosophical 
Magazine, with Additions. With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts, 8vo, price 16s. 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. Fourth Edition, with Alterations 


and Additions. A Plate and 108 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


a Course of Hight Lectures delivered at the Royal 


Institution of Great Britain. Second Edition, revised. With a Portrait of M. Chladni, and 169 Woodcut 


SOUND : 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 9s. 


RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 


ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. With Six Copper Plates and numerous 


Woodcut [lustrations, 8vo, price 14s. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. 


Two Portraits, fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d 


ESSAYS on the USE and LIMIT of the IMAGINATION in 


SCIENCE, 8vo, price 3s, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo, 14s. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the 


Seven Woodcut Illustrations by E. Whymper, crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 


PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, A.D. 1870. Crown 


8vo, price le sewed, 1s 6d cloth. 


NOTES of a COURSE of NINE 


at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, A.D. 1869. Crown 8vo, price 1s sewed, or 1s 6d cloth. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With 


ALPS. Second Edition. With 


LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered 








Sir JOHN BURGOYNE. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and DEATH 

of the LATE FIELD-MARSHALL SIR JOHN 

BURGOYNE, Bart., &., &.,&c. By Major the Hon. 

Sir Francis HEAD, Bt., late Captain Royal Engineers. 
JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 

Now ready, post 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ISTORY of ANCIENT MANU- 

SCRIPTS. A Lecture delivered in the Hall of 

the Inner Temple. By WILLIAM ForsyTH, Q.C., LL.D., 

Treasurer of the Inn. Printed at the request of the 

Masters of the Bench. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, 591 pages, 8vo, price 15s. 
ROM FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, 


Free Church Free School the completed Bases of 
Equality; with some of its Results in State, Constitu- 
tion, and Empire. By J. A. PARTRIDGE. 

“We recognise many admirable qualities. In the 
first place, he is thoroughly sincere and earnest, and we 
believe that whatever success his book is likely to have 
will be due more to the spreading of his faith by a sort 
of contagion, than to the infiltration of new ideas and 
arguments into the minds of his readers. Great as was 
the skill and vast the learning of Buckle, his generalisa- 
tions have failed to command general assent. Comte, 
with a genius far more imperial, cast his net in the 
water without filling his boat. Hegel, whose ambition 
was to grasp in his formulas the entire history of the 
universe, failed to give us more than the materials for 
some flashy and dazzling essays. But Mr. Partridge has 

an infinitely more difficult task, not only to 
pick out the essential threads of history, but to give us 
advice in regard to all the practical measures necessi- 
tated by thee ever-shifting facts of ag It ought 
not to be forgotten that Mr. Partridge does not pro- 
mounce er ca 4 upon the strength of his own 
superior sagacity, but in deference to a principle that 
he conceives to underlie the whole course of modern 
history. His style is clear and vigorous. If anything, 
he gives us rather too much salt. A very clever 
eseayist. We regret that Mr. Partridge has diminished 
the value of his work by an essentially mistaken hand- 
ling of the religious difficulty. On the other hand, we 
must renew our acknowledgment of the excellence of 
his work, both in style and matter, in subjects where he 
is less misled by the idola specus.""—Eraminer. 

“Knows what he means. Undoubtedly shows con- 
siderable thought and knowledge. But what right has 

r. Partridge to say that a belief in hereditary succes- 
sion of the claims of blood is now confined to the 
morally or mentally scrofulous ?”—Zcho. 

London: TRUBNEB. 








Just published, § 8V0, | price 3a, cloth lettered. 


ECTURES on EDUCATION; De- 
livered before the Members of the College of 
receptcrs in the year 1871, and published by order of 
the Council.—1. The Science and Art of Education; by 
pe ae Payne, F.C.P.:—2. The Teaching of the 
~— Language; by the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, M.A. ;— 
$ The YS eed of the Classics; by the Rev. G. "A. 
ACOB, 
+ shee for the College of Preceptors, by C. F. 
Hop@son and Son, 1 Gough Square, Fleet Street. 


Rweuors EQUE UNIVERSELLE 
and REVUE SUISSE is in its 77th year, and con- 
tunues to be published monthly. Subscriptions per 
annum, 258; ened free, 288; single numbers, 28 6d; 
post free, 2 

London: BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 
14 Great Marlboro’ Street. 


WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES.—NEW. 
VOLUME. 


This day, 12mo, cloth limp, illustrated with 215 Wood- 
cuts, price 28, postage 2d, 
RACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY, 
giving the simplest modes of constructing figures 
contained in one plane and geometrical construction 
of the ground. By J. F. Hearwer, M.A., Author 
of “Descriptive Geometry,” ‘ Mathematical Instru- 
ments,” &c. 
London: LocKWoOoD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 





HE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE 
NEW VOLUME will commence with the 

Monthly Part for JULY, 1872. Price Sixpence. 

1. THe EARL’s PrRoMISE: a New Tale. By Mrs. 
Riddell, Author of “George Geith,” “City and 
Suburb,” “ Phemie Keller,” &c. To be continued. 
Illustrated by T. Blake Wirgman. 

2. THE CHURCH IN THE Houss. By the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

3. JEBEL NAGUS: AN EPISODE OF SINAI EXPLORATION. 
By Captain Palmer, R.E. 

4. HYMN FOR CHILDREN. By F. T. Palgrave. 

5, THE NATIONAL GALLERY, I. By J. Beavington 
Atkinson. Illustrated with Two Engravings, one of 
them full-page. 

Chronicle of the Month, Books for the Lending 

Library, Calendar, Poetry, Articles on Emigration, 

Missions, History, and Fiction, &c., &., &. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
THE JULY PART OF THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE. 

The volume will contain Articles by the following 
among other eminent writers:—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Lay, Bishop of Easton, U.S.; Mrs. Riddell, author 
of “ George Geith ;" Francis Turner Palgrave, J. Beav- 
ington Atkinson, Rev. Daniel Moore, Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, W. Gifford Palgrave, Capt. H. S. Palmer, R.E., 
Miss Havergal, Frederick Arnold, Tom Hood, William 
Gilbert, Rev. J. R. Green, Rev. John Pigott, F.S.A., C. 
L. Eastlake, &c. 

The following among other artists will supply the 
Tilustrations :—H. S. Marks, A.R.A., Alma Tadema, A. 
E. Fisher, George Howard, Edward R. Hughes, T. B. 
Wirgman, Robert Bateman, A. C. H. Luxmore, C. 
Morgan, J. D. Linton, Percival Skelton, &c. 

Coloured Illustrations will decorate the Volume. 
Articles, —_ On the National Gallery; On the 
Coolie Question ; On Emigration. 

Children's Page, in Large Type, consisting of short 
Stories, Hymns, and Poems, Lilustrated. 
Natural History, Chronicle of the Month, a Review of 
Books for Lending Libraries, Current Topics. 

A Series of Short Papers by American Divines will 
commence with the August Number. 


LONDON: 77 GRBAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES in 
MUSIC, just published, all post free at half-price. 


VocaL. PIANOFORTE. 

The Waking ofthe Flowers | The Carmarthen March. 

W. T. Wrighton. 3s. B. Richards. 3s. 

Merry our Hearts should ae a in A. G. 
be. Rubinstein. 3s. F. W 8s. 

Pulaski’s Banner. Vocal — y Air in 
Duet. Miss M. Lindsay.4s. W. 8. Rockstro. 4s. 

My Father's Bible, 8B. The Vesper Bell. W. S. 
Richards. 3s. Rockstro. 4s. 

We Met, and ne'er have | Excelsior. B. Richards. 3s. 
parted. F. Abt. 3s. Fleur de Ame. M. Lee. 

Some Future Day. A. 8S. 3s. 
Gatty. 3s. L’Electricité, M.Lee. 48. 


London: Sole Publishers, ROBERT Cocks and Co., 











13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 

“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion to communicate in regard to the resources of 
modern Turkey; and we may y add that he puts it briefly, 
clearly, and in an agreeable style."—Saturday Review. 


History of William Penn, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. HePworty 
Dixon. New Library Edition, rewritten 8vyo, 
with Portrait, 12s. 

“In dealing with a mass of new materials I have 
been led to write my book afresh. It would be no mis- 
use of words to say that * William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania,’ is substantially a new book.”"—Zxtract 


Srom the Preface. 
The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


Drxon. THIRD EDITION, 8yo, 15s. 
“ A work of real and abiding value.”"—S/andard. 


Sport at Home and Abroad. By 
Lord WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 


“Two very amusing and instructive volumes, 
touching on all sorts of sport."—Bell’s Life. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 


TERTON. 3 vols. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 


“A very readable novel."—Zraminer. 
“The interest never flags, but fascinates the reader 
from the first page to the last.”—Cour?t Journal, 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant and lively novel.” —<Spectator. 
“A most agreeable book.”—Zraminer. 
“ A story of remarkable ability, and we much mis- 
take if it does not become one of the most popular 


Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A delightful book. The interest is admirably 


sustained.”—Morning Post. 
Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. 
*s delightful story. ‘—Sfandard. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


“*Golden Keys’ will find a wide circle of readers. 
The plot is well planned, and the interest admirably 


sustained.”"—Slandard. 
First in the Field. By the 


Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
(June 21. 








This day is published. 
The Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
MR. REYNOLDS HULE’S 
BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Second Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HANDY-BOOK OF 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


By DAVID THOMSON, 


Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
at Drumlanrig. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, ONS GUINEA per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR 
MIDSUMMER. 

New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at 

MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 

with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, 

MANCHESTER, 
And from all eee = in connection with the 
ib: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New 
Oxford Street. 








6 New Burlington Street. Order of all music-sellers. 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’s NEW WORKS. 


ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of an| Handbook of Travel-Talk. 3s 6d. 


Indian Province under Native and British Rule. 
With Steel Engravings. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 328,— 


Forming the SECOND and THIRD VOLUMES of 


ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. By W. 


W. Hunter, LL.D. 

“Mr. Hunter has produced in this book a model of 
what official research and scholarly zeal ought to do. 
It is the result of a special mission, under Lord Mayo's 
initiative, and should have, beyond the immediate 
official Government value of the data which it collects, 
tabulates, and comments, a further and wider value, as 
bringing home to the English reading public the nature 
of the interests and problems which concern our 
Indian administrators with a vividness and an accu- 
racy with which scarcely any existing book could pre- 
tend to do it. Mr. Hunter's forcible and excellent 
literary style is a gift of the utmost importance in this 
sense, and makes his work as fascinating as it is full 
and laborious.”"—Fortnigh!y Review. 


The LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. 
By the late Major-( teneral Sir HERBERT BANJAMIN 
Epwaroes, K.C.B., K.CS.L, and Herman Mert- 
VALE, Esq., C.B. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 32s. 

“The story of such a life and death, of difficulties so 
manfully encountered, of earnestness at the last so 
tempered by charity, and of duty so nobly performed, 
may well be read with advantage by young Englishmen 
of every class and profession."—Saturday Review. 

“There are some bicgrapbies which are not only 
history; but a liberal education. Scarcely less can be 
said for the life of Sir Henry Lawrence."—J///ustrated 


London News. 
FIFINE at the FAIR. By Robert 
BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN ART and SYMBOLISM, 


with Some Hints on the Study of Landacape. By 
Rev. R. St. JouN TYRWaITT. Crown 8v0, 7s 6d. 


EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the 
KEDIVE. By the Rev. F. BARHAM ZINCKR, 
one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“We have in this volume a thoughtful, almost 
exhaustive, treatment of a subject too often handled 
by mere dilettante writers, who distaiss as unworthy 
of notice the problems with which they are unable to 

COpe...... We heartily commend Mr. Zincke’s delightful 

book as a fresh pleasure to the thoughtful reader.” — 


Spectator. 
MEN of the SECOND EMPIRE. By the! 


Author of “ The Member for Paris.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


OUR FATHER and HIS LAWS. Crown 


8vo0, 2s 6d. 





| MR. MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready :— 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
ITALY. 6s. | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


N orth Germany & the Rhine, 
South Germany & the Tyrol. 


Switzerland & the Alps. 10s, 
France & the Pyrenees. 12s, 
Corsica and Sardinia, 4s, 
Paris &its Environs, 3s 6d. 
Plan of Paris, 3s 6d. 
North Italy & Venice. 12s. 
Central Italy & Florence. 10s. 
Rome and its Environs. 10s. 
South Italy & Naples. 10s. 
Sicily and Palermo. 12s, 
Portugal and Lisbon. 9s, 
Spain and Andalusia. 2 vols. 
Russia, Moscow, and Finland. 
Denmark, Norway, & Sweden. 


Syria and Palestine. 2 vols. 


Bombay. 12s. 
Madras, 12s, 
Turkey in the East and Con- 


stantinople. 15s. 


Greece & Ionian Islands. 15s. 


THE TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 6s. 





The BRIDE, and other Poems. 
Author of “ Angel Visits.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“The whole scheme of the poem (‘ The Bride’) is 
well conceived, and handled from first to last with 
taste, reverence, and refi of touch The 
minor poems are all marked by the same lofty, religious 
tone; by very considerable poetic feeling and grace of 

diction.”"—Standard. 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. 
In Prose and Verse. By Hotme Lee. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s. 

“A bundle of stories such as this is admirably 
adapted for reading in spare half-hours, when the chief 
end to be gained is healthy and innocent relaxation.”— 
Churchman's Magazine. 


LUCY FITZADAM: an Autobiography. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
“Moves out of the beaten paths, and seizes the 
imagination by sheer force ‘of intellectual power.”"— 
Scotsman, 


TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
COMPTON READER. Post 8vo, is. a 
«nein more than usual originality and power. 


VERA. By the Author of the “ Hotel 
du Petit St. Jean.” New Edition. Pictorial cover. 
Feap. 8vo, 2a. 

“A perfect gem of noble and refined feeling and 
graceful style."—Literary Churchman. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 


= TROLLOPE. New Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 
3 . 





“ Mr. Trollope has written nothing more entertaining 
than this admirable representation of our modern 
social world.”—Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


Demy 8v0, uniformly bound in purple calf, gilt edges. 
Now ready. 
Vol. I. SESAME and LILIES. Three Lectures, 
I.—OF KInGs’ TREASURIES. 
IIl.—OF QUEENS’ GARDENS. 
ILL—Or THE Mystery OF LIFE. 

Vol. I. MUNERA PULVERIS: Six Essays 
on the Elements of Political Economy. 

Vol. III. ARATRA PENTELICI: Six Lectures 
on the Elements of Sculpture, given before the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations. 

Printed for the Author by SMITH. ELDER, and Co., 15 

Waterloo Place; and sold by Mr. G. ALLEN, Heathfield 

Cottage, Keston, Kent. ’ F 








By the | MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, 
Handbook for London. 3s 64. 


~~ and Norfolk. 12s, 

a Kent and Sussex. 10s, 

_ Surrey, Hants, and Isle of 
Wight. 10s. 

— Berks, Bucks, & Oxon. 7s 6d. 

— Wilts, Dorset, & Somerset. 

— Devon and Cornwall, 10s. 

-- Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester. 7s 6d. 

-- South Wales. 7s. 

— North Wales. 7s. 

—_ Derby, Stafford, Leicester, 
and Notts. 7s 6d. 

— Shropshire, Cheshire, and 
Lancashire. 10s. 

— Yorkshire, 12s, 

_ Durham and Northumber- 

—_ Westmorland and Cumber- 
land. 6s, 

_ Map of the Lakes. 3s 64d. 

Handbook—Scotland. 10s. 


Handbook—Ireland. 12s. 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. 


With 300 Lilustrations, arranged as follows :— 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
WESTERN Division. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 1 vol. 
NORTHERN Division. 2 vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Essex, Cambridge, Suffolk, 


2 vols. 
1 vol. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, June, 1872. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE 
NOW READY. 


A HANDBOOK to the NATIONAL MEMO- 
RIAL to the PRINCE CONSORT. With Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo, Is. [Next week, 


ARISTOTLE. By George Grote, F.RS,, 
D.C.L., and LL.D, Edited by ALEXANDER BAIN, 
LL D., and G. Croom Ropertson, M.A. 2 vols. 
8yo0, 32s, 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of LORD 
ELGIN, late Viceroy of India, &c. Edited by 
THEODORE WALROND, C.B. With Preface by 
Dean STANLEY, D.D. Svo. 14s. 


PEKIN, JEDDO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 
The concluding Volume of a Voyage round the 
World. By the Marquis pe Beauvorn. With 15 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

*,* Five thousand copies of this volume were sold in 
Paris, within a week of its publication; and it haa 
already been highly lauded by the Journa! dvs Débats ag 
well as by President Thiers in the Corps Législatif. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of SIR JOHN 
BURGOYNE, Bart. By Sir Francis Heap, Bart. 
Feap. 8yo, 1s. 


PATTERNS for TURNING; comprising 
Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe with- 
out the use of any Ornamental Chuck. By H. W. 
ELPatnsToNge. With 70 Illustrations, Small 4to, 
15s. 


The TALE of FRITHIOF. Translated 
from the Swedish of Estas Tegner. By Captain 
SPALDING. Post 8vo, 78 6d. 


An EXAMINATION into the CAUSES of 
the late NAVAL DISASTERS. By Admiral! Lord 
CLARENCE PaGeT. Svo, 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of SCOTLAND. By Dean STANLEY, 
D.D. 8vo, 78 6d, 


A SECOND SERIES of MISCELLANIES. 
Collected and Edited. By Earl Srannorse. Post 
8vo, 78 6d. ° 


HISTORY of ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. 
A Lecture delivered in the Hall of the Inner 
Temple. By WittiamM Forsytu, QC. LL.D., 
Treasurer. Post 8vo, 28 6d. 


The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE by 
COURTS-MARTIAL under MILITARY and 
MARTIAL LAW in 1872. By CHARLES M. CLODE, 
Solicitor to the “ War Department.” 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


A JOURNEY to HIGH TARTARY, 
YARKAND, and KASHGAR. By Ropsar B. 
Saw, British Commissioner at Ladak. With 
Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in all 
COUNTRIES; their Age and Uses. By James 
Ferousson, F.R.S. With 20) Illustrations, medium 
8yv0, 24s. 


The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
idered as Ill tive of Geology. By Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S. 11th Edition. With 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 168 each. 


JULIAN FANE. A Memoir. By Robert 


Lytron. 2nd Edition. Portrait, post 8vo. 5s. 


The STUDENT'S EDITIONS of HALLAM’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND—and EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGES. With the Author's latest 
Corrections. Edited by Wm. Smita, DCL. 2 
vols, post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford 


PALGRAVE, Author of “ Travels in Central Arabia,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 18s, 
(At all Libraries, 


An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERVING POWERS of 


CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. By E1iza A. YOUMANS, of New York. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement on the Extensiun of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual 
Training in General, by JosepH PayNk, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, Author of * Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. [Just out. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and Conversations 


with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by Mrs. M.CO.M.Simmpson. 2 vols. large post 
8yo, 21s. (At all Libraries, 


4. 
SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author 
of “The Scarlet Letter,” “Transformation,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth ex'ra, gilt, 9s. [At all Libraries. 
A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the author wrote, and he may be said to have 
died as he finished it. 


i 


oO 
. * ’ 
CHRIST in MODERN LIFE: Sermons preached in St. James’s 
Chapel, York Street, London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Third Edition on the 17th inst. 
“Nobly fearless and singularly strong...... carries our admiration throughout.”"—British Quarterly Review. 
“ Earnest, thoughtful discourses on some of the deepest religious questions of the day."—Vew York Times. 


IMPORTANT GERMAN OFFICIAL WORKS ON THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The OPERATIONS of the GERMAN ARMIES in FRANCE, from 


SEDAN to the END of the WAR of 1870-71. With large official Map. From the Journals of the Head- 
Quarters’ Staff. By Major WILLIAM BLUME. Translated by E. M. JoNgs, Captain, 20th Foot, late Professor 
of Military History, Sandhurst. Demy 8yo, 9s. (Just out. 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS from the WAR of 1870-71. By Capt. A. 


V. Bogustawski. Translated by Colonel LUMLEY GRAHAM, late 18th (Royal Lrish) Regiment. Demy 
8vo. Uniform with the above. 7s. (Just out. 
ms” OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 


NEW POETRY. 
SONGS of LIFE and DEATH. By John Payne, Author of 


* Intaglios,” ‘‘ Sonnets,” * The Masque of Shadows,” &c. Crown Svo, 5s. (Just out. 


The LEGENDS of St. PATRICK, and other Poems. By Aubrey de 


VERE. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Just ready. 


EROS AGONISTES. By E. B. D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The DREAM and the DEED, and other Poems. By Patrick Scott, 


Author of “ Footpaths between Two Worlds,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ A bitter and able satire on the vices and follies of the day, literary, social, and political.”"—Standard. 
“ Shows real poetic power coupled with evidences of satirical energy."—Zdinburgh Daily Reviev. 


[Just out, 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 


“THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of “Mea Culpa.” 


THOMASINA. By the Author of “Dorothy,” “De Cressy,” &e. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 

_ “We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all 
is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, but all contribute to the unity of the work.”—Atheneum., 

“For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of style, we must refer our 
readers to the story itself; from the perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both interest and amusement."— 
Daily News, 

“ Very pleasant and lively reading.’—Graphic. 

“This undeniably pleasing story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, London. 





BRANKSOME DENE: 


A SEA TALE. 


By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Colonel, Ottoman Imperial Army, 
m Author of * The Life-Guardsman,” “ The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 

* ame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. 
rare individuality.”"—Public Opinion. 

“Tk delineation of character is lifelike. 
Liverpool Mail, 

“Colonel Walmsley writes with the true instinct of a sailor."—Hampshire Advertiser. 

“ Several of the sea-fights are worthy of Marry it."—Salisbury Journal. 

“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of description, a lively imagination, keen discrimination of 
character, and a knowledge of men not often equalled.”"—<Scotsman. 

“To those who like a tale of adventure, it comes asa work almost as exciting as ‘ Harry Lorrequer.’ 
profoundly interesting."—Sunday Times. ' 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Old Gulliver is finely drawn. He stands out with 


It is certain to rank as a favourite with lovers of fiction.”"— 


It is 








SAMPSON LOW & COs LIST 
The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 


of the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, and subse. 
quent Travels and Adventures in the Manito 
Jountry, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains, By 
Captain BuTLER, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, with Illustrations and Map. 16s. (This day. 
The Spectator of June 8, in a long review highly com 
mending this work, has the following remarks:— 
“*The Great Lone Land’ has come to fulfil that desire 
by giving to its readers the best work on those awe- 
inspiring regions of the earth which has yet been writ- 
ten, and a narrative of personal adventure in which the 
literary style does justice to the interest, to the romance 
and the strangeness of the incidents. The tone of this 
book is altogether delightful and refreshing.” 


VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few 


Rough Experiences and Adventures on the North- 
West Pacific Coast. By R. Byron JOHNSON. Post 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

“ We have derived very great pleasure indeed from 
the perusal of this fresh and uupretending voiume.,,.,, 
which, in addition toits literary attractiveness, abounds 
in useful and reliable local iuformation.”—United 
Service Gazette, May 16. “Such a country offers 
just such a fi-ld of adventure as a young English- 
man of Mr. Johnson’s sort would desire...... But it 
would be unfair to regard it as a mere detail of adven- 
tures. There is a good del of practical information 
as to the mines and the country itself scattered up 
and down its pages.” —Saturday Review. 


MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA 


NEVADA. By CLARENCE KING. 1 vol. post 8y0, 
cloth, 10s 6d. An entirely New and Original Work, 
[Second Edition this day. 
“A fresh and vigorous record of various kinds of 
adventure, combined with vivid pictures of mountain 
scenery, and with glimpses of wild life amongst 
Indians, Mexicans, and Californians, will commend 
itself to most readers."—A thenwum, May 11. “ His* dry- 
enough’ chapters will obtain the epithet from no one 
but their author. The whole volume is written with 
wonderful freshness and vigour of style.”—Alpine 
Journal, May, 1872. “It is the best work on the phy- 
sical geography, geology, and scenery of California 
that has yet appeured; and as a lively, humorous 
picture of Californian life and ways it is, we think, 
equaily good.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
By 


CORALS and CORAL ISLANDS. 
James D. DANA, LL.D., Author of “ A System of 
Mineralogy.” 1 vol. royal 8vo, with about 100 
Woodecuts. Isocrymal Chart of the World, Map 
of the Feejee Islands, Map of the Florida Reefs, 
Frontispiece printed in colours, &c. Cloth extra, 
21s. (This day. 

“The drawings illustrate the text and the text ex- 
plains the drawings, and both, without being anywhere 
loose or slovenly, are simple and intelligible to the 
uninformed reader, popularising without vulgarising 

a most curious and interesting portion of natural 

history. ’—Saturday Review. “ Although professedly a 

popular treatise, it will, we venture to predict, be fora 

long time regarded as the best text-book upon the 
subject.” —Svotsman. 
By 


YESTERDAYS with AUTHORS. 
James T. Fizups. Comprising Reminiscences and 
Letters of Famous Authors—of THACKERAY, 
HAWTHORNE, DICKENS, Miss MITFORD, 
WORDSWORTH, and others. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

“Mr. Fields is a Boswell in all but prolixity.”"— 

Examiner, “ Mr. Fields has produced what is on the 

whole a charming volume."—Jaily News. “ Very 

pleasant, too, in a different way, are Mr. Fields’ re- 
collections of Gad's Hill, They are graphic and genial, 
and give us a happy side of Dickens's home life."— 

Atheneum. 


NOTICE.—The following Novels are now iu circulation 
at all the Libraries in Town or Country:— 


MY COUSIN MAURICE: a New Novel by 
a NEW WRITER. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 
“The incidents are forcibly presented to view, and 
the main interest is effectively sust sined.”"—J///ustrated 
London News. “ There is pathos, there is humour, there 
is no vulgarity or bad grammar...... pleasant reading 
and something more.”—A/thenxum. 
New and Original Novel by Miss Georgiana Craik. 


WITHOUT KITH or KIN. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. Second Edition. (This day. 

“ The characters are none of them overdrawn, and 
they are all perfectly distinct and lively an 1 agreeable, 
and Phennie (the big girl) is a really humorous element 
in the book.”—Spectator. * Readers may differ on this 
point, but they wil! be unanimeus in liking the novel- 
We cordially recommend it."—Jaily News. “Itscharm 
is of that indefinable kind which attaches to ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield.’ "—Zraminer. 

“ A Novel of Character.” 


A WOMAN’S FAITH; a Novel. By the 
Author of “Ethel,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth 
31s 6d. (This day. 

“At once natural and interesting."—Globe. “The 

story is told with charming grace and thoughtful 
refinement.”"—Graphic. “We can, with a good con- 
science, recommend to them “A Woman's Faith.”— 
Saturday Review. “ Margaret's character represents 
that fair and noble type, not so rare as people fancy, 
of a woman of perfect faith aud purity, of absolute 
self-negation and charity, acting the part of the better 
angel to a husband who is perhaps more loved than he 
deserves to be.” —/all Mall Gazette. 


MACALPINE; or, on Scottish Ground. 
A Novel. 3 vols. cr 8vo,cloth,3ls6d. [This day. 
“Not without some ability.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Considerable credit is due to the abilities of the 
author.”"—Athenezum, “ We have in these three volumes 
a really well-written tale."—Zdinburgh Courant. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
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CHAFNIAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
The FURINIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. Edited 


by JOHN MORLEY. 
Tur Monarchy. By Frederic Harrison. 
Vireil THE ENCHANTER. By Max Cullinan. 
VicTorR DB LAPRADE. By Edward Dowden. 
Tus REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Europe. By Senor Castelar. 
PIcTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Professor H. Morley. 
Tus Eustace Dtamonps_ By Anthony Trollope. 


CriticaL Notices. By Siduey Colvin. 
OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major William 


MorzisoN Bett. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Mans. 
[Jn a few days. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, Life in 


Turkey. By Madame Krprizii Menemer Pasna. Demy Svo. l4s. [This day. 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPATHIANS. By 


Captain Hurcutnson, R.A., Author of “Try Lapland.” Post 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations and a Map, price 8s. [This day. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a Journey from 


London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THomAs Snarrp. Crown &vo, witha 
Map and Illustration, price 8s. (This day. 


CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By 


Ropert H. Exu10T. Demy 8vo. [Neat week, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by WHAYTE-MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA; a Story of Punchestown. By G. 


J. WHYTS-MELVILLE. 2 vols., with Mlustrations, price 21s. [Next week. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE.” 


THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 


Life of Amicia Lady Sweetapnle. By GeorGz WesBs Dasenr. D.C.L... Author 
[Second Edition in the press. 





of “ Annals of an Eventfui Life.” 3 vols. 


MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 


[This day. 


CLOTH of FRIEZE. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. 
BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Steele. 3vols. Second 


Edition. 


A CAST of the DICE. By Julian Walters. 1 vol. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 


In a few days will be ready, a NEW — in 21 vols. crowa 8vo, cloth, price 
s. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 


sOETHE and MENDELSSOHN (1821-1831). 


From the German of Dr. KARL MENDELSSOHN, Son of the Composer. by 
M. BE. Von Guieun. From the Private Diaries and Home-Letters of Men- 
delssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never before printed. Also 
with Two New and Original Portraits, Facsimiles, and Appendix of Twenty 
Letters hitherto unpublished. 


The FORCES of NATURE. A _ popular 


Introduction to the Study of Physical Phenomena. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN 
Translated by Mrs. NORMAN LoCKYS&R. and edited by J. NoRMAN LOCKYER, 


F.R.S., with Additions and Notes. Illust by 11 d Piates and 450 
[/n a few days. 








Woodcuts. 
MARJORY: a Novel. By Mitty Deane. 

Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 
MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Guanstong, 

F.B.S8. Crown 8vo, 4s 64. (This day. 


CONTENTS :—The Story of his Life—Study of his Character—The Fru'ts of bis 
—) ~ictinanes Method of Working—The Value of his Discoveries. Crown 8vo, 
8 6d. 


(This day. 
STRAY LEAVES. Poems. By C. E. M. 


CONTINTS:—"“ His and Mine.”"—“ Night and Day.”"—‘ One of Many,” &c, Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


FIRST LESSONS on HEALTH. By J. 
(Thi 


BERNERS. 18mo, Is. is day. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN and CO. London. 


By E. M. Arcuer, 


[Next week. 





SUBJECT fur the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1872. 


CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. The CIVIL 


WAR. Book [. Edited with Notes by OC. E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. (This day. 
Oxford: PRINTRD at the Clarendon Prese,and published by MACMILLAN and 

O., London, Publishers to the Univershy. 





NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVL, 
for APRIL, 1872. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
Burn's ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. 
Tue Roya. [nstirotion, 
GuizoT’s Memvuir OF Tas DUKE De BROGLIE. 
Mr MIALL ON DIS&STABLISUMENT. 
L&TTERS AND Discoveries OF Sin CHARLES BBLL. 
OCEANIC CIRCULATION. 
Tae Works of Joun HOOKHAM FRERE. 
8. THs Lire AND Times OF Henry, Lorp BaovueHam. 
9. THe CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS the FIFTH. 


By Baron Husner. Translated from the Original French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Hopert E. H.J&RNINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late 


JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S. SmirH, M.A. Edited 
by J. A. SyMonps, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


NOOR Ne 


A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of 


JURISPRUDENCE. By SHELDON Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
University College, London. 8vo, price 18s, 


OURANOGAIA: HEAVEN ON EARTH. By 
KENELM HENRY DiGBY, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, price 12s, 
"Qs cei Apetpas Tov obpavod ixl ris yiis.—DeEvt. xi. 21. 


The FIELD of RIVALRY; an Heroic Poem, 
in Four Books. Written midst the Nineteenth Century. By E. D. 8S. Post 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 


YARNDALE: an Unsensational Tale. 3 vols. 


post 8yo, price 21s. P (Jn a few days. 


LIFE in INDIA; a Series of Sketches showing 


something of the Anglo-Indian, the Land he lives in, and the People among 
whom he lives. By EDWARD BRADDON. Post 8vo, price 9s. 


SIX MONTHS in CALIFORNIA. 
PLAYER-FROWD, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


pies 
The JAPANESE in AMERICA. By Cuarues 


LANMAN, American Secretary, Japanese Legation, Washington. Post 8vo. 
[On Wednesday next. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHY- 


. SICS in the DOMAIN of RADIANT HEAT. By Jonnw TyNpDALL, LL.D, 
F.R.S. With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts, 8vo, price 16s. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 


Historica! and Biographical. By B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., and W. L. B. Cargs. 
8vo, pp. 1,496, double columas brevier, price 42s. 


The ORBS AROUND US;; a Series of Sketches 


of Planets and Stars, Comets, Meteors, and Nebule. By RicHarp A. Proctor, 
B.A., Hon, Sec. R.A.S. Post 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A., Cantab., Hon. Sec. R.A.S., &c. With 10 Plates and 24 Wood 
Engravings. 8vo, price 12s. 


The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. 
GeorGe HARTWIG. With 3 Maps and about 80 Woodcut Illustrations, includ- 
ing 8 full size of page. 8vo, price 21s, 


The STRAINS in TRUSSES, computed by 


Means of Diagrams; with 20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. RANKEN, 
M.A., -.E. Square crown 8vo, with 35 Diagrams, price 68 6d. 


An INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA. By the 


Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and the Rev. J. Huntse, 
M.A. 18mo, price 2s 6d. 


RICHARD HILEY’S ELEMENTARY GEO- 


GRAPHY. New Edition (1872), entirely recast and brought up to date. Ismo, 
price 1s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WINTER'S TALE and 


ROMEO and JULIET. With Critical and Explanatory Notes and other Aids 
for Students vy the Rey. JOHN Hunter, M.A. Each Play, price 1s. 


FRANCIS FRANCIS'S BOOK on ANGLING ; 


a Complete Treatise on the Art. Thiru Edition, with Portrait and 16 other 


Plutes. Post Svv, price lbs, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 


~. Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1871. 8vo, 18s. 
All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1870, may be had, 18s each. 


The ARGUMENT delivered before the JUDICIAL 
COMMITTEE of the PRIVY COUNCIL, by ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, 
LL.D., one of Her Majesty's Counsel, in the Case of Thomas Byard Sheppard, 
against William James Early Bennett, Clerk. With an Appendix, containing 
their Lordships’ Judgment. 8vo. (Just ready. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW; being an Exposition 
of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., and 
WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE, B.C.L. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ON MIRACLES. The Bampton Lectures for 1865. 


By J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church. Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


HENRI PERREYVE. By A. GRATRY, Pretre de 


VOrato're, Professeur de Morale Evangé ique & la Sorboane. Translated, by 
special permission, by the Author of “ A Dominican Artist,” “ Life of S. Francis 
de Sales,” &c., &c. Crown 8yo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER ; 
being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional 
System of the Church of England. Edit:d by JOHN HENRY BLUNT, MLA. 
Sixth Edition, revised, imperial 8vo, 36s, 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HISTORICAL 


THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY 
BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” 
Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 42s. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS Preached before the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD, between A.D. 1826 and 1843, By JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN, B.D., some time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, 
printed uniformly with the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SERMONS on CERTAIN of the LESS PROMI- 
NENT FACTS and REFERENCES in SACRED STORY. By HENRY 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul's. New Edition, 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
each 5s. 


The “DAMNATORY CLAUSES” of the ATHA- 
NASIAN CREED RATIONALLY EXPLAINED in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE. Bythe Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLL, M.A., Rector of 
St. George, Botolph Lane. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


The ATHAN ASIAN ORIGIN of the ATHANASIAN 


CREED. By J.S. BREWER, M.A., Preacher at the Rolls. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of 


EDWARD VI. and the ORDINAL of 1549. Together with the Order of the 
Communion, 1548, Reprinted entire. Small 8vo, 6s. 


FABLES respecting the POPES of the MIDDLE 


DOLLINGER. Translated, with Introduction and Appendices, by ALFRED 
PLUMMER, 4.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo, l4s. 


A SHADOW of DANTE. Being an Essay to- 


wards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By MARIA 
FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. Crown 8yvo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


SELECT PLAYS of SHAKSPERE. Rugby 
Edition. “AS YOU LIKE IT.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. Small 8vo, 
28; paper cover, Is 6d. 





LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; being easy gradu. 


ated English Sentences for Translation into Latio, with Rules, Vocabulary, 
&c, For the Use of Beginners and Junior Forms of Schools. By R. PROWDE 
SMITH, B.A., Assistant-Master at the Grammar School, Henley-on-Thames, 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


This book can be used with or without the Public School Latin Primer. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. Edited by H. G. WOODS, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. (Jn the press, 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATH. DE 


CORONA. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and 
Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge; and Preacher at the Chape! Royal, 
Whitehall. Crown &vo, 5s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICA. DE 


FALSA LEGATIONE. Edited by G. H. HESLOP, M.A., late Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford; Head Master of St. Bees, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition, 
Abridged and adapted for the use of Schools, by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, MA. 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


ARISTOPHANES. Tne Croups. Tue Fross. Tae Kyicrr, 
PLUTCS. 
EURIPIDES. Epnicenta rn Tauris. Te Crcxops. 


Small 8vo, 1s 6d each, or 1s in paper cover. 


A THEORY of HARMONY. Founded on the 
Tempered Scale. With Questions and Exercises for the Use of Students. By 


JOHN STAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Coll., Oxon., Organist to St. Pauls 
Cathedral. 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SELECTIONS from TAINE. Edited, with English 


Notes and Introductory Notice, by HENRI VAN LAUN. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. With 
Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged parallel to the Text. 
By the Rev. W. M. CAMPION, D.D., and the Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, M.A. 
With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP of ELY. Sixth Edition, small 
8vo, 73 6d. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS: the Epistles of 8. 


Clement, S. Ignatius, S. Barnabas, 8S. Polycarp, together with the Martyrdom 
of 8. Ignatius and S. Polycarp. Translated into English, with an Introductory 
Notice, by CHARLES H. HOOLE, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church. 
Oxford. Small 8vo, 5s 64, 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Containing the 


First Four Books of Euclid, with Exercises and Notes. By J. HAMBLIN 
SMITH, M.A., Gonville and Caius College; and late Lecturer at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, 3s. 

(The Concluding Part is in the press.) 


ALGEBRA. By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. Part 


I., 12mo, 2s 6d. With Answers, 3s. 


By the same Author. 


EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. 


2s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 


Books I.-IV. (Book X., ec. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a Continuous Analysis 
and Notes. By the Rev. EDWARD MOORE, B.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College. Crown 
8yvo, 10s 6d. 


MATERIALS and MODELS for GREEK and 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, 
M.A., Tutor, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T, F. DALLIN, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


Messrs. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Gratis and post free. 


Part I., 12mo, 





WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON ; ann at OXFORD ann CAMBRIDGE. 
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